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INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC. 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 














CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Principal Office rtment 


Western Depa 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 








fitlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock oy of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 230,616,103.2¢ 
Paid losses during that period.. 130,940,447.61 
at certificates of profits to $2 
“ a ealers 1497+340.00 
As Supplied to Many High Schools Of which there have been re- 


deemed 75,068,270.00 


throughout the Country. Leaving outstanding at present 
7+429,070.00 


time . seer eeecccsesesssece 
i on certificates 6.8 
19,923,965.55 
On December 31, 1907, the assets = 
of the company amounted to.. 12,664,897.11 
The profits of the company revert to a as- 
m the - 


sured and are divided annually u 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
mall ~>  y eee certificates are issued sub- 
From the s est pocket size to the largest ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 


Equatorial. Catalogues on application. redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


QUEEN & CO A. A. RAVEN, President 
» os 


59 Fifth Aveaue, 807 Arch Street, 
New York, Philadelphia. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


The Government of England 
BY: A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Harvard University 


“The most important and valuable study in government and politics since Bryce’s ‘American Com- 

monwealth.’ - Much is here made plain that is usually somewhat of a mystery to the 

American reader and is even imperfectly understood by the average Englishman.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“It is the crowning merit of the book that it is emphatically a readable work.”—Pittsburg 
Post. In two octavo volumes, $4.00 net; by mail $4.36. 


JOHN MORLEY’S NEW BOOK OF 
Miscellanies By John Morley Ready June 23 


A new collection of those occasional papers on topics literary, social and political which have 
always been to the general reader among the most sympathetic of his writings. 
In the dark Eversley binding, $1.50 net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY 
Lord Cromer’s Modern Egypt 2 vols. 8v0, $6.00 net. 


“Tt will be a classic,” says Black and White, “‘so long as England and Egypt have places upon 
the map.” The Atheneum says: “He writes with a largeness of view, a generosity of temper, 
and a sense of responsibility which belong characteristicall y to the man who has been at the 
helm of Egypt through this eventful quarter of a century.’ 


Sir Charles Santley’s interesting new book’ on 
The Art of Singing and Vocal Declamation 


Sixty years of experience, a kindly, mellowed judgment and genuine interest in the struggles 
of the beginner make of this a charming inspiration to the young—yes, and to the older singer. 
Cloth, gilt top, xvi, 143 pp., $1.25 net; by mail $1.35 


Social Psychology By Edward A. Ross 


of the University of Wisconsin, author of “Social Control,’ ete. 
An extremely suggestive and clarifying work, which should precede any systematic reading on 
sociology. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.65. 


Dr. Josiah Royce’s The Philosophy of Loyalty 


is a winning statement of ethical doctrine that may well be found, as the New York Tribune 
puts it, “‘a power in the business of living.” ' 
Cloth xitit+400 pages, $1.50 net; by mail $1.60 


NEW NOVELS Each, Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Churchill’s Mr. Crewe’s Career 


“One of the best stories of American life ever written.”"—New York Tribune. “The fact that 
Mr. Churchill . . . one of the most salutary influences in modern fiction . . com- 
mands a wide circle of readers in England and America restores one’s belief in the sanity of 
the public.”—The Spectator, London. 


Mr. Crawford’s The Primadonna 


res story of extraordinary interest. He is the chief of all our storytellers.”—Philadelphia 
edger. 


Frank Danby’s The Heart of a Child 


“A book of such strength, such fineness, such sympathetic ins insight . . . stands out conspicu- 
ously ~ A the general level of contemporary fiction.” he Bookman. 


“Barbara’s’ The Open Window 


TALES OF THE MONTHS, by the author of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” “People 
of the Whirlpool,” etc. Previously announced under the title “The Markis and the Major.’ 
Ready thts day. 














Pumisned ~~ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “3%3,4"" 
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RYoselesa.) 


PPNNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 
FOR BOYS. Cdlle 
ercersburg Academy FOR, BOXS. Callege 
Personal interest taken, with. aim to inspire in pupils 
lofty ideals of scholarship, os judgment and Christian 


manliness. For catalogue addre 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., President. 





District of Columbia, Washington, Mintwood PI. and 19th St. 


Bristol School.  n Episcopal School for Girls. 
Home and College Preparatory Courses. The French De- 
partment occupies a ~ gee Sea, where French is 
the language of the house. Addre 
Miss ALICE A. “BRISTOL, Principal. 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHUOL FOR GIRLS 


Offers a healthful, happy home, with the best advantages 
for study and recreation. Norwich, Conn, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac in Whittier’s Land. 
THE WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

oo Preparatory and Special Courses. Broad training. 
Ideal Home Life. Develops character, mind and body. For 
catalogue, address Mrs. Annie Brackett Russell, Principal. 


For boys J. H. Pillsbury, A.M., Prin., 
Waban School 12 to 18 Box 141, Waban,” Mass. 


If your boy is rather bright he needs our school. Let us 
tell you why, and about our camp also. 


FOR BOYS Location high ard dry. Laboratories. Sh~p for mechanic 
arts. Stro.g teachers. Earnest boys. Very small classes, Gymnasium 
with new swimming pool. Fits for college. scientific school snd busin ss. 
Well regulated daily life. Young boys in separate bui'ding. Pleas= address 
DR. T, V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

Open to college graduates and other men of equiv- 
alent education. Courses in all departments of theol- 
ogy, and related fields, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. Unsurpassed library facilities. Two 
resident graduate EL of $400 each. The 10Ist 
year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge. For Inform- 
ation address 

PROFESSOR JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 

Andover, Mass. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


Summer Session, July 7 to August 15 


Courses especially designed for teachers in HOUSE- 
HOLD ECONOMICS, KINDERGARTEN and SECRE- 
TARIAL STUDIES. Also courses in LIBRARY SCI- 
ENCE for librarians. For announcements address 
President of Simmons College, Fen way, Boston, Mass, 


RACE MANN SCHOOLS 
of Suaden College, Columbia University. 

Perfect appointments for all grades. Physical Education 
Building open on Saturday. _Out-of-door clubs. Afternoon 
study-hour in the Elementary School. Open Monday. Sep- 
tember 2ist. Circulars sent on application. Samuel 
Dutton, Supt., Broadway and 120th St., New York. 


























Seneca Lake. Board- 

Starkey Seminary, ? school for both sexes, 

age 15-25. Fits for best AR | rees in art and 

ee pe. malaria, no mosquitoes. Best health record, 

ld "be" secured moderate cost. A few choice rooms, 

— shoul be secured at outs, Address M. SUMMER- 
BELL, » Pres., Lakemont, N. Y. 





NEW JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Our first aim is to make strong. manly, successful men 
—physically, mentally, —_—— liege and business prep- 
aration. Summer camp 2¢ da woods. Illustrated book 
and school peper. Rev. T. H. me NDON, A.M., D.D., Prin. 
Lieut.-Col. D. LANDON, Commandant. 





New Brunswick, New Jersey. SEND FOR YEAR BOOK. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 
FO ED 1776, Prepares forall colleges. Strong wt of 
focsionally vained teachers, Su ised pahletion, geipitars Brill 


ON T. SCUDD aedmacter, 3 6 Ave. 
Oe coal ot ates Motinel Babool’ Now Pele, i 


“country north of oa phia. 





CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A boarding school for boys in the elevated and attractive 
Catalogues on a cation. 
ATTERSON, Headmaster. 


The Choice of a Profession 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Trains men and women 
for the present day ministry. No doctrinal tests. Gener- 
ous beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship for study 
abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to a competent 
graduate. Special lectureships. Member of the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions. 


BEAVER COLLEGE A wllege for yous em thirty-two 
minutes from Pitts delightful 
tewn and splendid equipment. Academy, Colloee, School of 
Music, School of Art, hool of Physical Culture and Ora- 
tory. Music and Modern Languages Nee ~~ oe 
Address President, GEO. D. CRISSMA A. M. h.D. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Beaver. 





















UNIVERSITY of GHIGAGO | 


Courses in over 30 subjects for Teach 
ers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Physicians, 
Bankers, and students desiring to finish either a High 
School or College course. One-half the work for « 
Bachelor's degree may thus be done. 

The University of Chicago 
Div. K Chicago, 1. 4 


STUDY 














ILLINOIS, Woodstoc 
Todd Seminary for Boys Aer & reer. Canacity, 


ocation, 
60 minutes from Chicago. althete. Pix rahe—aneet elevated 
and healthful town in Illinois. Ideal, ‘‘for every —— hoy, 
a cultured gentleman and a good citizen."’ Succe 


phe- 
nomenal. Desire to hear from you. Address Noble Til. Prin. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP OSSIPEE (Lake Ossipee) 


A SUMMER CAMP AND WINTER TUTORING SCHOOL 


A modern uipped outing and pibietis ome Hd - 
Cottages for sole use of parents. Large farm, sta th 
saddling and driving horses; private tutorin ja ane and 
winter if desired. « ppointments made in New York. 8. 
B. YOUNG, Boston Athletic Association, Boston, 


CAMP EAGLE POINT F° Girls 34 season 


Stinson Lake, N. H., White Mountains. Land and water 
sports and tutoring. Booklet. Misses Spencer and Biri, 
Plymouth, N. H. 














Wyonegonic Camps for Girls B¥inn Seen. 





New motor boat, war canoe, ten saddle horses, archery etc. 
id Camp for Women. 
Send for illustrated klet of ‘the three camps. 

Mr. and Mrs. CO. E. COBB, Bridgton, Me. 
e A Model Camp 

Camp Winona | * younse: boy 
(8 to 12 years 

Genuine camp life with all sports andes direction of men of experience. 

Camp mother and trained nurse also. For illustrated folder address 

€.E. COBB, Supt., Bridgton Maine. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


WIDE - AWAKE AND PROGRESSIVE 
teachers wanted at all seasons for desirable posi- 
tions. Send for Bulletin 18. We can help you. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 
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HOTELS: 


























Maine 


POLAND, MAINE 


Summit Spring House 


On hilitep, highest located hotel in Maine. New, modern, 
high class, perfectly appointed hotel, 150 rooms en suite, 
with baths; modern plumbing; all rooms with firepla 





IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
JACKSON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Steam heat and all modern conveniences; rooms 
with bath, open fires; garage. Booklet. 
W. A. MESERVE, Prop. 


Vermont 


THE ELM HOUSE 


Danville, Vermont. Ne hay fever. Booklet on 
application. H. M. OSGOOD. 











Pine groves, golf, tennis, fishing, boating; first class auto 
garage and stables; automobile parties welcomed day or 
night; unexcelled mineral spring water. Hay fever and 
asthma unknown. Twelve hundred feet of piazza, mag- 
nificent mountain and lake views. Table second to none 
in United States. Near Poland Spring House. Two miles 
from Poland Station, on M. ©. R. R. Pullman service. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


GEORGE .H. DAVIS, Proprietor. 


MAINE VACATION HOME 


Excellent accommodations for 300 people in a beautiful 
village, with charming views of mountains and lakes. 
Well-kept, shady grounds, large athletic field, with tennis 
courts, thing, boating, fishing, and camping. Healthful, 
moral surroundings for the young. Instruction in music, 
art, physics, languages, and other branches, if required. 
tures, concerts, etc., for all. Farm of 400 acres, 

of cows to furnish fresh milk " 
we ay very la -. _— $1 to $2; children lesa. 
Booklets free. App 


L. . McKENNEY, Kent’s Hill, Me. 
MARSHALL HOUSE 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
Season 1908 Opens June 25th 


For information and circular address 
E. S. MARSHALL, Proprieter. 


WEST POINT HOUSE 
PROUT’S NECK, ME. 


Yachting, surf bathing, tennis, and golf. Address 
R. R. JORDAN, Prout’s Neck, Me. 














New Hampshire 








BRETTON 
woopDs 


The Mount Pleasant Opens June 27. 
The Mount Washington Opens July 15. 
WHITE MTS., N. H. 

Through cars day or night Grand Central Station 
to hotel” grounds. Representatives at Bretton Hall, 
Resort Bureaus, at 25th St. and Broadwa: and 
Poland Spring Bldg., 1180 Broadway, near 28 
New York. 

Telephone, 4748 Madison. 


Send for map and road book of ‘‘Ideal Tour.” 














Lakeside House a 


Now Open. Booklets. Private Cottages to Rent. Ad- 


dress GEO. W. WEEKS, 
The Weirs, N. H. 





LAKE BOMOSEEN afte Pines 
Rates $8, $14. W.C. Mound, Prop., Hydeville, Vt. 


Massachusetts 


The MOUNTAIN LAUREL is blooming about 
Greenfield and adds greatly to the pleasures of 
this most delightful auto run over good roads 
through a beautiful country to 


™ Weldon 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


A Most Satisfactory Stopping Place—Select— 
Homelike— Up-to-date 
A Table and Service for Fastidious People 


Fireproot. Suites with Bath 3m@ Lone Dis. 


Construction 
Automobile to and from the R. R. Station A. W. WEEKS, Manager 


sLewoon CAPE COD 


ENGLEWOOD 
WEST YARMOUTH 


NEAR HYANNIS, MASS. 
The Best Fire Protected Hotel on the Cape 
OPEN JUNE 17 

Modern and furnished in good taste for the comfort of 
its guests. Overlooking Vineyard Sound. Cuisine in charge 
of one of Boston’s famous chefs. Protected harbor offers 
excellent boating; exclusive bathing beach, free from under- 
tow; temperature of the water, 70 to 74 degrees; fresh 
and salt water fishing. A new Casino near the hotel offers 
opportunity for varied recreation. Livery. Well-kept golf 
links within short drive. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


P. T. MORIN, Prop. Tel. 33-2 Hyannis 


CAPE CO 


Most delightful family hotel on the Cape. Right on 
water front. Electric lights and up-to-date. For informa- 
tion and booklet, address Opens July ist. 

FREDERICK WILKEY, Proprietor, e 
Cambridge, Mass. 














Hotel Mattaquason, 
Chatham, Mass. 





PERHAM’S INN 
Northfield, Mass. 


Beautiful location, main street. Fine shade. Send for 
booklet and rates. M. O. 


PERHAM. 


MPSONS EYE WATER 
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SANT UIT 
HOUSE 
And Cottages 


Seashore and country combined. 
Circulars on a 


APE 
OD 


COTUIT JAMES WEBB, Prop. 
MASSASOIT HOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
All conveniences, Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 
Enjoys the ome ~ of being one of the oldest and best 
tele in New England. 
W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor. 











BERKSHIRE HILLS 


INTERLAKEN INN 


AT LAKEVILLE, CONN. Open May 15 to Nov. |. 
Two hours from New York. Gituated between two beauti- 
- nwuntain lakes; elevation 900 feet; fine views of Berk- 
shire and Litchfield Hills. ce and appointments first- 
class. Accommodation for automobile rties. 

ddress Manager. 


The Litchfield Inn “hte 


Open all the year. Situated in the center of the vil village. 
1,200 feet elevation. Large, well-heated, = rooms. 
Excellent cuisine and service. Home coo cooking and comforts. 
Moderate prices. Booklet on application 

GEO. H. BROWNS, Proprietor. 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Open all year. Easy of access, Write for booklet B. 
Address Manager. 











Ghe ROSEMONT 


Bedford Terrace Northampton, Mass. 


Four hours from New York, vicinity of Berkshires; mag- 
nifieent seenery, mountain air; all city conveniences, coun- 
try «advantages; first class table; large, beautiful rooms, 
verandas; rates moderate; Japanese chef; electricity, open 
fire, porcelain baths, L. CONKLIN. 





THE 
TEMPLETON INN 
OPENED MAY 29th 
Steam heat. Elevator. Private baths. The 
best of service. A delightful resort for June. 

Apply to P. BLODGETT, Manager, 
Templeton, Mass 


The Abbotsford 


186 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 


Single rooms or suites, furnished or unfurnished, in 
this strictly first-class family hotel with café. Permanently 
or for transients if engaged im advance. Apply to 

Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


Sanitarium, Harbor View 


ON THE ISLAND OF MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


No Insane, Modern Methods. Booklets on ~ + to E.G 
GUSTIN, Supt. Oak Bluffs, Mass. Open June Ist. 














Connecticut 


Fenwick Dall 


FEN WICK-ON-THE-SOUND, CONN. 


Beautifully located, directly on the Sound, mouth of 
Connecticut River. Golf, tennis, bathing. Rooms with 
hath. Orchestra. Send for booklet. 

H. A. CHAPMAN, Propr. 

















Rhode Island 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


The MATHEWSON 


S. W. & E. |. MATHEWSON, Owners and Managers 
OPENS JUNE 28TH 
A magnificent modern Hotel for those who appreciate 
high class service and environments, situated directly 
facing the ocean; telephone in every room; orchestra; no 
annoyance from mosquitoes; pure water from Mathewson 
Spring. Narraganse*t presents a perfect combination of 
seaside and country. & ~ellent roads, good fishing. Gol! 
and Tennis. 
New York City O fice, 225 Fifth Ave. 
With Raymond & Whitcomb 
Special Rates to those coming on Opening Date 








New York 


SARANAC INN cofraGes 


UPPER SARANAC LAKE, ADIRONDACKS 











GOLF AND ALL SPORTS 
M. B. MARSHALL, Manager, Saranac Inn, N. Y. 











On Lake George 


TH E SAGAMORE A superbly located Re- 
* sort on one of the 
Grandest ibe in the ee Garage for automobiles, 
roads, Grille Room. 
+DMUND 1 KRUMBHOLZ, P. O.—Sagamore, N. Y. 
Tele 
-_ oe ee RK WOOD, Camden, South Carolinas. 














HERE’S GOOD TROUT fishing to be had in the near 
vicinity of the 


STEVENS HOUSE 
Adirondacks 


while hunting can be enjoyed without the necessity of 4 
long trip. There’s Golf, too. 
Special terms for June. Boo! 
GEO A. STEVENS, Mote * "Proprietor. 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
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HULETT HOUSE 


At “ Picturesque Hulett’s ” 
ON LAKE GEORGE 
Write for illustrated booklet to 
HENRY W. BUCKELL, Proprieter, - - Hulett’s Landing, W. Y, 


THE HILL TOP, Pompey, N. Y. 


Select Summer Home. 


1,800 ft. elevation; Adirondack air and scenery; relief 
from hay fever and asthma; tennis and other outdoor 
games; delightful drives; hotel livery; 6 hours from 
New York via D., L. & W. Booklet free from 

C. A. Perrre or W. Gorpon, Pompey, N. Y. 











Burrs EovTzxz, 
JOHN J. BARRY 
Bast Windham 
New York 


Eleva- 

tion 2,900 feet. All 
outside rooms. Airy and well 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc- 

ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 


THE BRANDON 


GREENWOOD LAKE, Orange County, N. Y. 


Most delightfully situated. Thoroughly renovated; new 
furnishings; booklet. Address 
FREDERICK A. JONES. 


GPAND VIEW MT. HOUSE, E. Windham, N. Y., Cate- 
kills. Finest location; Park, 115 acres; view 5 rte 
eleva., 3,000 ft.; refined surroundings; $10 up. A. r.@ 

















HOTEL MAIESTIC 


Virginia roo ge and Beach; close Steel Pier; ocean view; 
capacity, 300; elevator, private nS ete. ; superior table; 
$10 up weekly; $2 daily; bookle UEL 0. ELLIS. 


Montclair, N. J.—Wahnfried 


Private sanatorium. No 
Outdoor life a specialty. 





berculous or mental cases. 
Tent life, if desired. Booklet. 
The MISSES CLAPP. 


Pennsylvania 


The Little Hotel Wilmot 


PHILADELPHIA 


The first man who slept in the Hotel was a New 
Yorker; he now ‘‘has the habit.’’ e second was 
an extraordinarily cranky man from Boston; we 
cured him. Ben Greet’s Shakespeare interpreters 
abide here, whenever they delight amd entertain 
Philadelphia. The late great marine _— dear 
old W. T. Richards, always had his particular 
room. The Hon. Wm. J. Bryan is at home in the 
little Hotel whenever in Philadelphia. That genial 
Roycrofter, Elbert Hubbard, wouldn’t even think 
of going anywhere else. On the arrival pages you 
can see such names as Woodrow Wilson, the great 
educator: H. Bush Brown, of sculptor fame; W. 
W. Jacobs, the clever illustrator, and many pro- 
fessional men who are known everywhere. We are 
small enough to be particular. It is not a com- 
mercial house in any sense of the word 


The Ryerson W. Jennings Co. 























DEAN HOUSE 
LAKE MAHOPAC, PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 
Old Summer Resort, pleasantly located; commodious lawns 


running to lake; fine shade — rfect healthy. Book- 
let sent on application. A. D r¢ ye 


DEAN, Proprietor. 
Mansion House, Brookiyn Heights 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. ©. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


WHEN IN WEW YORK GITY 2 22fe. comfortable and economical 


to stop Is the Bible Teachers Training 
School, Lexington Avenue and 49th Street, near Grand Central Station 












Excellent guest accommodations. Conveniences of modern hotel without 
disagreeable features. Light, airy rooms—fifty-six with bath. Good 
table. Reasonable rates, “Write for circular, 





Spa Sanatorium °"3°" 5” 


Restful home. Modern equipments, 6 miles from Saratoga. 
A. I. THAYER, M. D. 


New Jersey 


MONOMONOCK INN 
Caldwell, N. J. 


OPEN MAY 28TH 
Garage, stable and golf links on the premises. 


THE FENIMORE 


Now open after extensive ape private baths, = es 
tors, ete.; booklet. THOS. NOBLE, Asbury Park, 














PAXINOSA INN 




















(Fireproof) 
ON THE MOUNTAIN ABOVE EASTON, PA. 
New York; all amusements; orchestra; a high class, com- 
fortable family hotel. Send for booklet. 
A. B. HELLINGS. 
Mountain House and Springs 
vation 1,824 feet. 15 Riding Horses 
on premises. Sooklet. 
E. 8. HOOKER, JR. 
POCONO PINES INN, eons. 
Opens June 27. Booklet. WM. P. KENNEY, Mgr., 1201 
Fidelity Mutual Life Suilding, Philadelphia. 
HOTEL RIDER, Commbettge | Springs, Pa. America’s fore- 
most health, recreation and rest resort. Open all year 
Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; jee first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Benpttals visit before de- 
ORCHARD BEACH SANATORIUM, McHenry, Ill. 
Netural methods only. Regeneration ture, water cure, diet 
cures, sun and air baths, etc. Rural os rite 
for free booklet. Dr. Carl Strueh, 100 State St. (Room 


1,000 feet elevation; two hours’ railroad ride from 
capacity 250. Golf. Orchestra. Ble- 
Elevation, 2,000 feet. Boating, Bathing, Fishing, ete. 
—all antdanr end indanr , Be, Mrenler 
ciding. ©, SPENCER KINNEY. D.. Maston. Pa 
1409), Chicago, Ill. 





Hotel Kentucky 


Every modern appointment. 
&, and a a. ae 


Re-enlarged and improved. 
Rates, $8, $10, 
$3,00 up. 


$12 per week; $1.50, 


Bookict Mailed. F. A. APMAN, 





(NEW) ELEGANT LOCATION 
Ocean End 

Kentucky Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Private baths. Running water in rooms. Electric lighted. 

Highest satisfaction guaranteed. Saturday until Monday, 
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It Is like taking an ocean voyage to 
dwell on this beautiful island. 


Manhanset == 
House TET dui 4 
SHELTER ISLAND, L. I. 


A HAVEN FOR 
AUTOMOBILISTS 


OPENS JUNE 25 


Under New Management 









HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 

dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 





























J. HULL DAVIDSON, 
Office, 23 Union Square New York City 















COTTAGES LEASED WITH ALL SERVICE 
AND MEALS FROM JUNE 1 
















Booking Agent will Call Anywhere 
within Greater New York 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
Wenes: on receipt of 35 cents. RumForp CHEMICAL 
oRrKS, Providence, R. 























SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


SARA‘TOGA’S 
MINERAL SPRINGS 


Over 30 in Number. 
No two alike. 


No mosquitoes or malaria. All avenues and streets heavily shaded with 
magnificent trees. State Automobile Roads in all directions. Situated directly 
on first foothill of Adirondacks. Air dry and invigorating. Magnificent views 
of near and distant mountains. Full sized golf links, splendidly maintained. 
First class polo field. Magnificent large and comfortable small hotels. Rates 
from $10 per week up in smaller houses to from $3 to $6 per day up in large 
hotels. Saratoga Lake, with attractive road houses, 3% miles over fine Automo- 
bile Avenue or by Trolley Cars. Finest bath house in any resort. The Conven- 
tion Hall, with a capacity of 6,000 seats, is one of the finest and best known in 
the United States. For information write to BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION. . 
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Survey of the World 


Hearings before the 
Republican National 
Committee, at Chi- 
cago, in the cases of contested delega- 
tions were finished on the 12th. The 
contests had involved 219 seats, and 216 
of these were given to supporters of 
Secretary Taft. The remaining three 
(two in Virginia and one in Ohio) went 
to delegates who will vote for Senator 
Foraker. After the committee had com- 
pleted its work it was admitted that Mr. 
Taft had delegates enough to nominate 
him on the first ballot. The number 
needed is 491. According to the Asso- 
ciated Press, he had 387 instructed dele- 
gates before the contests were taken up, 
and 603 such delegates after the deci- 
sions had been made. To these are to be 
added about 100 who are counted for 
him but who were not instructed. Mr. 
Hitchcock, the manager of the Taft can- 
vass, asserted that his candidate’s vote 
on the first ballot would not be less than 
704. The delegates of both factions in 
Louisiana were admitted, each with half a 
vote, but it was understood that all were 
for Taft. A similar compromise was made 
in one district of Tennessee and in one of 
Ohio. After forty Taft delegates had 
been admitted, the “allies,” who had pro- 
tested against the use of proxies by Mr. 
Hitchcock and two of his assistants, de- 
cided to make no further argument before 
the committee, but to reserve their pleas 
for the conventian’s committee on creden- 
tials. Twenty-four hours later this de- 
cision was reconsidered, and the work of 
the “allies” before the committee was re- 
sumed. Owing to the arrival of the New 
Mexican delegate whose proxy he had 
held, Mr. Hitchcock withdrew, but his 
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two assistants kept their places. It was 
asserted that his course had been em- 
phatically approved by both Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Taft, with whom he was 
constantly in communication. At the 
beginning of the present week there was 
no agreement of a majority concerning a 
choice for the second place on the ticket. 
A story had been sent out from Wash- 
ington to the effect that the nomination 
of Secretary Cortelyou was desired by 
the President, who appreciated his loy- 
alty in discontinuing his efforts to obtain 
delegates in the South for himself and 
in consenting to the employment of his 
friend, Hitchcock, in the interest of Mr. 
Taft. This was followed, however, by 
denials and by indications that it was 
displeasing to the President. Repub- 
licans from Iowa asserted that the nom- 
ination of Senator Dolliver would cause 
great political disturbance in that State 
by reviving factional bitterness and as- 
sisting Governor Cummins to enter the 
Senate. Immediately after the passage 
of Governor Hughes’s anti-race-track 
betting bills there was a demand for his 
nomination, but his positive assertion 
that he would not accept the second. 
place seemed to leave no room for argu- 
ment. Some of the New York men then 
suggested that the withdrawal of his 
candidacy for the first place might open 
the door for the nomination of Congress- 
man Sherman and thus give New York 
representation on the ticket. On the 14th, 
in New York, the Rev. Dr. McArthur 
said he knew the Governor did not de- 
sire to be nominated for a second term at 
Albany, his expenses during his first 
term having been more than $60,000 a 
year. At the beginning of the present 
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week it was reported that the second 
place might be given to Mr. Fairbanks. 
It was asserted that the “allies,” 
partly because the action of the commit- 
tee had been so unsatisfactory to them, 
would ask the convention to reduce the 
number of delegates from the South. 
Representative Burke, manager of Sena- 
tor Knox’s canvass, made public a reso- 
lution which, he said, the “allies” would 
offer, providing that each State should 
have four delegates at large and 
one additional delegate for every 
10,000 Republican votes cast at the latest 
preceding Presidential election. This 
rule, it was said, would reduce the num- 
ber of Southern delegates by 100 and 
add 150 to the number of delegates from 
the North. Mr. Burke remarked that 
South Carolina now had one delegate for 
every 136 Republican votes, while Penn- 
sylvania had one for every 12,367, and 
Ohio one for every 13,046. It was said 
that such a rule would be opposed by the 
Taft forces. There was much interest 
in what the platform writers would say 
about injunctions in labor disputes. Re- 
ports published on the 15th predicted 
that the declaration on this subject would 
be conservative. Twenty-two mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps at Wash- 
ington have accepted invitations to at- 
tend the convention. Among these are 
the British and French Ambassadors. 











& 
Governor Hughes’s _ go gy 


Victory fight against betting 


at the race tracks. The two bills which 
he has supported so earnestly and vigor- 
ously were past at Albany on the 11th, 
but only by the vote of a Senator who 
was recovering slowly from an opera- 
tion for appendicitis and who came to 
the Senate chamber at the risk of losing 
his life from exposure and strain. It will 
be remembered that altho the Governor’s 
bills were past in the House (or Assem- 
bly) at the regular session by a large 
majority, they were lost in the Senate by 
a tie, 25 to 25. One seat was then va- 
cant, owing to the death of the Senator 
from the Niagara Falls district. The 
Governor called a special session of the 
Legislature and ordered an election in 
that district, where a Senator was chosen 
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(by a small majority) who would vote 
for the bills. Much pressure was ap- 
plied by churches and mass meetings at 
their homes and in their districts to sev- 
eral Senators who had opposed the bills, 
and the Governor made public addresses 
in many cities of the State. It now ap- 
pears that no Senator was induced by all 
these efforts to change his vote. As the 
time for action in the special session 
drew near, there was great danger that 
the Governor would lose one of his votes, 
owing to the dangerous illness of Sena- 
tor Otto G. Foelker, representing one of 
the Brooklyn districts, who had under- 
gone a perilous operation for appendi- 
citis and was in a precarious condition. 
In the absence of Mr. Foelker, the vote 
of the new Senator from the Niagara 
district would not break the tie. After 
some delay, it was agreed that final ac- 
tion in the Senate should be taken on the 
11th. In the House, the bills had been 
past by a vote of about 4 to 1. Foelker 
was confined to his bed at Staatsburg, 
sixty miles from the capital. He in- 
sisted upon making the journey. On the 
evening of the 1oth, against his physi- 
cian’s advice, he was carried to Albany 
and lodged in a friend’s house near the 
Capitol. That night he was very ill. But 
in the morning he rallied, and at noon he 
was borne to the Senate chamber, arriv- 
ing just in time to vote on the first of the 
roll calls. His physician and a clergy- 
man were by his side. The final pro- 
ceedings consumed nearly an hour and a 
half. At times the Senator was extreme- 
ly feeble and in imminent danger of col- 
lapsc. But on the last roll call his vote 
was given distinctly. Then they bore 
him back to bed. His presence had saved 
the bills. Since the regular session no 
one’s attitude had changed. The vote | 
was 26 to 25. Mr. Foelker is 32 years 

old. In his boyhood he came from Ger- 
many, penniless, and while earning his 
living as a baker’s apprentice he studied 
at night. It was also by night study, in 
later years, that he prepared himself for 
admission to the bar. His physician says 
that the visit to the Senate chamber did 
him no harm.——tThe bills were prompt- 
ly signed and went into force at once. 
On the following day there were 300 
policemen and forty deputies at the 
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Gravesend course races. Fourteen per- 
sons were arrested for violating the new 
laws, but there -was practically no public 
betting. It was reported that several 
owners of racehorses would transfer 
their racing establishments to France. 
J. B. Haggin gave notice that breeding 
of thorobreds would be discontinued on 
his great stock farm in Kentucky. In 
some of the daily papers it was alleged 
that property valued at $80,000,000 
would at once suffer great depreciation 
and that thousands of men would lose 
employment. The published estimates of 
losses appeared to be based upon the as- 
sumption that neither racing nor the 
breeding of fine horses could be con- 
tinued if public betting at the tracks 
should be prevented. Politicians had 
said that if the bills should be defeated, 
the Governor would stand for another 
term. The passage of them appeared to 
clear the way for his nomination for the 
vice-presidency. But on the 12th his 
secretary gave the following statement to 
the press: 

“While he appreciates the distinction of the 
office and the honor which the nomination 
would confer, the Governor directs me to say 
that he cannot and will not, under any circum- 
stances, accept a nomination for the Vice 
Presidency.” 





5d 
The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad Company and its 
general freight agent 
were indicted at Richmond, Va., on 
the 9th, for giving rebates. It 
is expected that the indictments re- 
cently found against the Southern 
Pacific, at Los Angeles, will be 
followed by others against the same 
company. The facts were brought out 
during the investigation made by Com- 
missioner Lane, and the offenses in ques- 
tion were committed since the enactment 
of the new Rate law, which permits the 
penalty of imprisonment.——It is alleged 
in charges filed with the Commission last 
week, that the Missouri Pacific has grant- 
ed $500,000 in rebates to a certain com- 
pany in the grain trade, and thus enabled 
the company to control this trade in Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. The complain- 
ants ask the Government to prosecute the 
Missouri Pacific——At Rochester, N. 
Y., on the 12th, the Standard Oil Com- 
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pany was convicted of receiving rebates 
on shipments from Olean to Vermont. 
There are forty counts in the indictment, 
and the fine may be as much as $800,000. 
Nine railroad companies give notice 
that they are about to ask for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the authorities of Mis- 
souri from enforcing the 2-cent fare law 
of that State. There will be no legis- 
lation in Massachusetts this year con- 
cerning the New Haven Railroad Com- 
pany’s holdings of Boston & Maine stock. 
The Senate’s bill, permitting the com- 
pany to retain the stock for two years, 
and giving the voting power of it to the 
Railroad Commission, was rejected by 
the House, which insisted that the stock 
should be sold within the two years. 
This leaves a settlement of the question 
to the Federal and State courts. On the 
13th, the Massachusetts Attorney-Gen- 
eral asked for an injunction to prevent 
the New Haven company from voting on 
its Boston & Maine stock and from exer- 
cising any control over the Boston & 
Maine Company. In their defense 
against the Government’s suits relating 
to the commodity clause of the Rate law, 
the anthracite railroad companies say the 
clause is unconstitutional because it does 
not regulate, but prohibits, interstate 
commerce, because the penalties are ex- | 
cessive, because it discriminates un- 
justly in excepting lumber, and for other 
reasons. 














Bd 

It is now clearly seen 
that our Government 
regards the political sit- 
uation in Panama with anxiety. There 
are 280 marines on the isthmus; 200 are 
on their way to Colon, and orders have 
been given that 1,200 more shall be held 
in readiness for use in the little republic. 
Some predict that a revolution will fol- 
low the election of July 12. Letters from 
Secretary Taft to President Amador 
were made public in Washington last 
week. On May 12, Mr. Taft reminded 
Amador of the charges of fraud at the 
election two years ago. The. United 
States, he said, guaranteed the integrity 
of the republic, and this involved a rec- 
ognition of the lawful Government : 


“If fraud is to intervene in the election, so 
that a dispute arises as to who are the lawfully 
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elected authorities, then it becomes necessary 
for the United States, in the discharge of its 
treaty and constitutional duty, to determine 
who are the lawfully elected officers, in order 
that it may recognize them and deal with them 
as such. More than this, every fraudulent 
election involves force and violence in the elec- 
tion itself, which necessarily endangers the 
peace of the Canal Zone, and is exceedingly 
likely to arouse in the party defeated by fraud 
and violence a disposition to resist the fraudu- 
iently elected officials, and to institute a re- 
bellion. The United States cannot look upon 
any election which is not conducted on fair 
lines and is likely to lead to violence with any- 
thing but the utmost concern, and it has a di- 
rect interest in case of threatened fraud in an 
election to interfere to prevent it, and in case 
the fraud is carried out, to intervene to prevent 
the succession jof those officials in whose elec- 
tion there was not the free choice of the 
people.” 

With this letter was the following de- 
spatch to Mr. Taft from President 
Roosevelt : 

“You are authorized to say to President Am- 
ador that the Government of the United 
States will consider any attempt at the election 
of a successor by fraudulent methods or meth- 
ods which deny to a large part of the people 
opportunity to vote, constitutes a disturbance 
ot public order, which under Panama’s con- 
stitution requires intervention, and this Gov- 
ernment will not permit Panama to pass into 
the hands of any one so elected. The failure, 
which you describe, to comply with the laws 
assuring to the people of Panama the oppor- 
tunity to have their names entered in the regis- 
try of voters appears in advance to be sufficient 
to invalidate the election, and if the facts are 
as they have been represented to you, wrong 
already done must be redressed and fair regis- 
try lists made up. In case we find occasion for 
intervention, it will be necessary for this Gov- 
ernment to consider what steps it will take for 
redress of the wrong done and to prevent repe- 
tition in future.” 

At first Amador refused to take any of 
the steps suggested. After a time he 
consented to registration and to the ap- 
pointment of a commission of electoral 
inquiry, in which our Government is rep- 
resented. But then he removed from of- 
fice the provincial Governors who desired 
the election of Sefior Obaldia, arbi- 
trarily decreased the electoral votes of 
Colon, in which Obaldia has a majority, 
and increased the votes of places favor- 
able to Sefior Arias, who is Amador’s 
candidate. It is said that other action 
hostile to Obaldia has been taken, and 
that the correspondénce was published 
because our Government was convinced 
that in all probability intervention would 
be required. 
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Governor Wilson, of 
Kentucky, on the 
13th, pardoned Caleb 
Powers, accused of complicity in the as- 
sassination of Governor-elect William 
Goebel on January 30th, 1900. At the 
same time he pardoned James B. How- 
ard, a mountaineer, who had been found 
guilty of firing the shot that killed Goe- 
bel and was serving a sentence of life im- 
prisonment. Powers was at once re- 
leased from the jail in Georgetown, 
where he had been confined since the dis- 
agreement of the jury at the close of his 
fourth trial. Howard was released from 
the penitentiary at Frankfort. Each of 
these men had been convicted three 
times, once sentenced to die on the gal- 
lows, and twice sentenced to be impris- 
oned for life.’ The Court of Appeals had 
sustained Howard’s last sentence. At 
the fourth and last trial of Powers there 
were ten jurors for acquittal. He was 
Secretary of State at the time of the as- 
sassination. In a long statement, the 
Governor shows that petitions asking for 
the pardons have been received by him 
from all parts of the country, and that 
nearly half of the 500,000 signers are 
Kentuckians, many of these being Dem- 
ocrats. Reviewing the history of the 
memorable crime, he says he is convinced 
that Powers “is, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, innocent, and that any further 
prosecution of him would be a great 
wrong.” He asserts that at the trial of 
Henry E. Youtsey, the State proved that 
the latter fired the fatal shot. Youtsey 
accepted a life sentence. Careful exam- 
ination of all the evidence, he adds, sat- 
isfies him that Howard had nothing to do 
with the assassination. Powers says that 
if he had had the $15,000 needed for a 
proper presentation of his defense in 
court, with the strength to endure the 
strain of another trial, he would not have 
asked for a pardon. Ex-Governor Wil- 
liam S. Taylor, who is under indictment, 
but has been for eight years an exile in 
Indiana, says that he does not intend to 
return to Kentucky. 
& 


The promise made by 
the Premier that votes 
for women might be 
included in the franchise reform law to 
be brought up in Parliament next year, 
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provided the women showed themselves 
sufficiently convinced of its desirability, 
has stimulated the movement to greater 
activity, which found expression in an 
imposing and orderly demonstration in 
London last Saturday. A_ procession, 
estimated to contain about 15,000 wo- 
men, marched from the Victoria Em- 
bankment to Albert Hall, where ad- 
dresses were given by British and for- 
eign leaders. In this demonstration all 
factions and classes for once united, 
Conservatives and Radicals, titled ladies 
and working girls, professional women 
and the uneducated. The procession was 
led by Mrs. Harry Fawcett, Lady 
Frances Balfour and Lady Henry Som- 
erset, who have been strongly opposed to 
the sensational methods which have re- 
cently prevailed, but the Suffragettes 
were represented by a large contingent, 
including a squad of Holloway ex-con- 
victs who had been imprisoned for pub- 
lic demonstrations. There were many 
doctors of philosophy and medicine and 
college graduates in cap and gown, car- 
rying banners inscribed with the names 
of famous women of the world. Authors, 
artists, actresses, musicians, trained 
nurses, stenographers, shop girls and 
factory operators marched together in 
the procession, grouped according to 
their occupation and bearing appropriate 
banners. Among the American ladies 
were Dr. Anna Shaw, Miss Lucy J. An- 
thony and Mrs. Catherine W. McCul- 
lough. To oppose the movement a 
National Women’s Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has been formed, with Lady 
Jersey, Lady Dorothy Nevill, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward as leaders. They in- 
sist on the “recognition of the fact that 
the respective spheres of men and wo- 
men are neither antagonistic nor iden- 
tical, but complementary.” While sup- 
porting the concession of the municipal 
vote, they hold that to confer the Parlia- 
mentary franchise on women of property 
would inspire such discontent in the un- 
enfranchised women that a wholesale en- 
franchisement of women would inevit- 
ably follow, “with the result that (under 
adult suffrage) the voting women would 
outnumber the voting men by a majority 
greater than often decides the relative 
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position of parties after a General Elec- 
tion.” They further point out that po- 
litical equalization of the sexes would in- 
volve the qualification of women for 
Parliament and various offices under the 
Crown,—holding this to be inconsistent 
with the physical conditions of female 
life, and calculated to impair woman’s 
influence in the home sphere. 


& 


The meeting of the rulers 
of -Russia and Great Britain 
took place in the harbor of 
Reval with the usual formalities and 
functions. King Edward, in the uniform 
of a Russian admiral, visited the imperial 
yacht ‘Standart,’ and Emperor Nicho- 
las, as a British admiral, dined on the 
“Victoria and Albert.” The railway 
journey to Reval was the longest which 
the Emperor had taken since 1904, when 
he went to Samara to review his troops 
before they left for Manchuria. He was 
accompanied by the Empress, the Em- 
press Dowager and other members of the 
Imperial family. The toasts exchanged 
at the state dinner were of too formal a 
character to be worth reproducing here, 
the only point of interest being the allu- 
sion made by King Edward to the pro- 
spective return visit of the Russian Em- 
peror and Empress to England. The 
King had long private conversations 
with Premier Stolypin and the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Iswol- 
sky, who also conferred with Sir Charles 
Hardinge, Permanent Under-Secretary 
of the British Foreign Office. It is re- 
ported that the conversations related 
chiefly to Macedonia and Persia, and 
that Russia has acepted in a general way 
the proposal of England that the revenues 
of Macedonia be primarily devoted to 
local needs. Russia’s plan of future ac- 
tion in Persia is also said to have been 
explained and to have met with ap- 
proval. It was reported from St. Peters- 
burg, and denied from Berlin, that the 
German Government made a vigorous 
protest against the conclusion of a triple 
alliance of Great Britain, Russia and 
France, declaring that such an arrange- 
ment between the three Powers would he 
regarded as a hostile measure, 
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The northernmost province 
of Persia, that of Azer- 
bijan, west of the Cas- 
pian, is suffering from invasion on two 
sides by foreign foes and receives no 
effective help from the weak and divided 
Government at Teheran. It is no won- 
der that the people should feel that they 
owe no allegiance to a ruler whom they 
cannot trust or depend upon for defense. 
When the present Shah was Governor of 
Azerbijan he was driven from Tabriz by 
the people and they suspect him now of 
secretly betraying them into the hands 
of the Russians in order to strengthen 
his own hold on the throne. It is report- 
ed from Tabriz that the local council of 
that city has declared itself in favor of 
secession and independence. They ob- 
viously could not hope, in that event, to 
defend themselves against their three 
enemies, the Turks, the Russians and the 
Persians, without the support of one of 
the European Powers, and Germany is 
the only one from which protection could 
be expected, now that Great Britain has 
relinquished in favor of Russia all her 
interests in Northern Persia. Apart from 
the fact that the insurgents of Azerbijan 
are armed with German rifles and am- 
munition, there is no evidence that Ger- 
many would be inclined to intervene in 
their behalf. The Kurds from the Turk- 
ish border continue their depredations in 
this province and have ravaged the coun- 
try as far as Lake Urumia. Bodies of 
Turkish regulars, who have followed the 
Kurdish tribesmen, have begun to collect 
revenues. A custom house has been 
established at Kehlur, some miles in- 
land from Urumia. The Turks have 
seized salt mines belonging to the 
Persian crown and have expelled the 
Shah’s_ officials. According to the 
Persian version the trouble on the 
Russian frontier arose from the escape 
of a horse which a band of Cossacks pur- 
sued across the border. As this is con- 
trary to treaty rights they were attacked 
by the native troops, and both parties re- 
taliated by the burning of buildings. In 
compliance with the Russian ultimatum 
an indemnity of $100,000 was paid by the 
Persian Government to the Viceroy of 
the Caucasus at Tiflis. General Snarski’s 
punitive force, however, remains on the 
frontier, and if the anti-Russian feeling 
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in Persia continues to grow there will be 
no lack of plausible opportunity for its 
use, resulting possibly in the annexation 
of a strip of Persian territory along the 
Aras. ‘The struggle between the Shah 
and the Parliamentary party practically 
amounts to open warfare. ‘Lhe Amir 
Bahadur, whom the Parliamentary party 
insisted that the Shah dismiss from 
court an unpatriotic adviser, has taken 
refuge in the Russian Legation at 
Teheran. 
ad 

‘the disturbances which we 
have learned to expect at 
this season of the year in 
Turkey and its dependencies are already 
in evidence. The peace which has pre- 
vailed in the island of Samos since 1832 
has been broken by an attempt at insur- 
rection, which, tho temporarily quelled, 
may yet develop into a serious and em- 
barrassing situation. According to the 
arrangement effected by the three pro- 
tecting Powers, England, France and 
Russia, the island is practically independ- 
ent, but the Sultan receives from it a 
tribute of $12,500 and appoints the 
Prince-Governor, who must be a Chris- 
tian. The present incumbent, Kopassis 
Effendi, appointed last February, was 
suspected by the people of maneuvering 
for the purpose of increasing the power 
of Turkey in the island, and Premier 
Sophoulis headed a parliamentary party 
in opposition to him. As they threatened 
and even attempted violence, the Prince 
telegraphed to Smyrna for troops, and 
the island received an unexpected visit 
from a Turkish squadron. The troops 
on their first landing at Vathy got into 
trouble with the people; it is uncertain 
which side fired first. The insurgents, 
believing that the landing of the troops 
was an attempt to overthrow the au- 
tonomy of the island, offered a stout re- 
sistance and many lives were lost on both 
sides, including some women and chil- 
dren of the city. Finally the three iron- 
clads and eight other vessels in the har- 
bor bombarded Vathy, and drove the in- 
surgents from the capital. Sophoulis 
escaped to Athens in a small boat, where 
he appealed to the Powers to prevent the 
policy of the Prince, which he claims is 
intended to convert the island into a 
Turkish province, Reouf Pasha, the 
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Vali of Salonika, was sent to Samos as 
an imperial commissioner to investigate 
the causes of the disturbance: Assur- 
ance has been given that the autonomy of 
the island will not be infringed, and it is 
reported that the people are returning to 
Vathy and business is being resumed. As 
soon as possible new elections will be 
held and a new Government formed. The 
trouble is believed to be due to Greek 
agitators, who dislike seeing any of their 
race under even a nominal domination of 
the Turk. Greek bands are taking ad- 
vantage of the deadlock of the Powers 
on the question of Macedonian reforms 
to pursue their policy of terrorizing the 
inhabitants of that province. They have 
carried their depredations to the very 
gates of Salonika, where a number of 
Bulgarian laborers loading hay were re- 
cently fired upon by Greeks concealed in 
a wood, and seven were killed. The 
Bulgarian village of Ruzeenec, in the 
district of Koritza, was attacked and 
partly burned by a band of 100 Greeks. 
Seven of the villagers, including one wo- 
man and a child, were killed. The Porte 
has complained to the Greek Govern- 
ment against the freedom with which the 
bands are allowed to cross the frontier, 
and attention has been called to the fact 
that the secretaries attached to the Greek 
consulates in Macedonia are in friendly 
communication with the invaders. 


& 





The Government bill for 
Foreign Notes the reform of the French 

electoral law has past the 
Chamber and the Senate in the face of 
considerable opposition. The object of 
the law is to provide for complete secrecy 
in voting. Booths will be provided at the 
polls in which the voter can prepare his 
ballot, seal it in an envelope, and place it 
himself in the box. Under the present 
system of practically open voting coer- 
cion by employer and public opinion has 
been common. The Emperor of Ger- 
many received the new American Am- 
bassador, Dr. David Jayne Hill, in the 
garden of the royal palace in Berlin in 
an informal and friendly manner. The 
audience was granted as soon as possible 
after the arrival of Mr. Hill in order to 
forestall any reports that he was reluct- 
ant to receive the American Ambassador. 
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Count Apponyi, Minister of Public 
Instruction, has introduced a bill in the 
Lower House of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment providing for free instruction in 
the national schools. The schools un- 
der the management of religious bodies 
and other organizations will receive com- 
pensation from the Government which 
it is estimated will amount to $700,000 a 
year. Agricultural secondary schools 
will also be established for children 
from thirteen to fifteen years of 
age. On account of the opposi- 
tion to the teaching of Professor 
Wahrmund, who holds the chair of 
Canon Law in the Innsbruck University 
by the clerical students, an opposition 
which took the form of strikes and vio- 
lence. the university has been closed. 
Holding that the suppression of Wahr- 
mund’s lectures and his prospective re- 
moval are infringements of the freedom 
of instruction, the students of all the prin- 
cipal Austrian universities have declared 
a strike, which will involve 15,000 or 20,- 
000 collegiate and high school students. 
The conference of the representa- 
tives of all branches of the Slav race, 
which recently met at St. Petersburg, 
considered many measures for the promo- 
tion of racial unity and the development 
of the political power of the Slavs in var- 
ious countries. Dr. Kramarzh, the Czech 
leader, and one of the promoters of the 
conference, proposes the following meas- 
ures for the development of Slav solidar- 
ity: First, the organization of a general 
Slav exhibition at Moscow, in 1911; sec- 
ondly, the establishment of a great Slav 
bank ; thirdly, the convocation of a con- 
ference of Slav delegates at Prague on 
July 12th next, at which both Polish and 
Russian delegates from Russia will be 
present; fourthly, the organization of a 
better relationship between publishers 
and booksellers in Slav countries ; fifthly, 
the extension of Slav gymnastic or 
“Sokol” societies, especially in Russia; 
sixthly, the federation of all Slav associa- 
tions for popular education. An anar- 
chistic plot has been discovered in Lisbon 
to blow up the members of the royal fam- 
ily at a public ceremony to be held on 
June 18th. The Society of the Black 
Cross, which organized the conspiracy, is 
in close relation with the anarchists of 
Barcelona and Madrid, 

















Uncle Sam’s Woodlot 


BY GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Cuter or Forest Service, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


National Forests (formerly called 

forest reserves) about 165,000,- 
ooo acres of land. This is a vast area— 
greater than all of France, and more than 
double that of the British Isles. It is, how- 
ever, but 7 per cent. of the total area of 
the United States. As a permanent source 
of wood supply it is altogether inade- 
quate, by itself, even for our present 
needs. Tho most of the forest upon it 
is still virgin, the timber now standing 
would hold out against a rate of con- 
sumption equal to that of 1906 (the last 
year for which the figures have as yet 
been compiled) for not more than fom 
or five years. Yet at the average price 


TS United States now holds in 


which the Forest Service is now getting 
for timber from the National Forests this 
timber would bring, just as it stands in 
the woods, nearly enough to pay the 


national debt. 

European publicists have held that 
from one-fifth to one-third of a country 
should be in woodland. No such sweep- 
ing rule can, of course, be applied exact- 
ly; all the economic conditions must be 
taken into account. A country of high 
fertility and dense population, like Bel- 
gium or Holland, will do best to draw 
most of its wood supplies from abroad. 
The United States, however, must ex- 
pect always to grow most of its timber 
supply at home. Indeed, as the world- 
shortage of timber, which is certainly ap- 
proaching, becomes acute, we must ex- 
pect the competition of foreign markets 
for the products of our own forests. It 
is commonly supposed that we shall be 
able to fall back on Canada, but Canada 
can give us nothing more than temporary 
relief. The Canadian forests hold far 
less merchantable timber than has been 
supposed; growing in the North they 
grow slowly; and their output will, as 
the country develops, be in increasing 
demand for home use, to say nothing of 
the needs of England and of the Pacific 
trade. Rightly used, the land in the 
United States better suited to’ growing 
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forests than to any other purpose should 
fully supply our needs; but it is im- 
portant to remember that more than 
three-quarters of this land is in private 
hands, and not in the National Forests. 

Even within the National Forests not 
all of the land belongs to the Govern- 
ment; and of that which does, not all is 
timbered. These forests were set aside 
from those parts of the public lands 
wholly or partly covered with timber or 
undergrowth, whether of commercial 
value or not, provided that they were not 
more valuable for mining or agriculture 
than for forest purposes. They cover, 
therefore, generally speaking, the more 
mountainous parts of the West, where 
there is rainfall enough to permit trees 
to grow, but where the land is too rough 
or too high for farming. Before they 
were set aside as forests they were open 
to entry under the public land laws of 
the United States, and most of them were 
sprinkled with land claims and patented 
lands. Many of them also were traversed 
by railroads which held land grants from 
the Government. Even after they be- 
came National Forests they remained 
subject to mineral entry, just like any 
other part of the public domain. Hence 
the National Forests are broken by in- 
terior holdings which, in a few places, 
amount to as much as one-third the total 
area. Just how much deduction should 
be made for these claims and perfected 
titles in all the National Forests is not 
yet known exactly, but it is probably as 
much as 15 per cent. 

Again, the forests include a good deal 
of land which does not now grow trees. 
Some of it never will. This is the land 
which lies above timber line, and might 
just as well be left out of the forests if 
it were not invariably surrounded by 
National Forest lands, and if it had any 
value for any other purpose. There is 
also the land from which the forest has 
been burned away, but to which it will 
be restored again in time—a much larger 
amount than the naturally barren land. 
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Further, in certain parts of the West, 
notably in New Mexico, Arizona and 
southern California, much land has been 
put into National Forests which is merely 
brushland, but on which the protection 
of even this inferior growth is absolutely 
essential to the water supply. There is 
hardly any other forest in the country 
which is so well worth taking care of, 
from the point of view of the value of 
its return to the community, as the dense 
chaparral of some of the southern Cali- 
fornia mountains. 


the National Forests. Last year there 
were grazed on the National Forests over 
1,200,000 head of cattle and horses, and 
nearly 6,700,000 sheep and goats. This 
stock represented a total investment of 
perhaps $44,000,000 and a probable profit 
for the year to the owners, under the 
conditions of the recent past, of $8,000,- 
ooo. Thru their use for grazing the for- 
ests help sustain one of our greatest pro- 
ductive and one of our greatest manu- 
facturing industries—the live stock and 

the slaughtering 





It may not grow 
one __ respectable 
bean-pole to the 
square mile, but it 
pours millions of 
dollars into the 
pocketbooks of the 
fruit growers on 
the plain. 

So, after all, 
Uncle Sam’s wood- 
lot narrows down 
considerably from 
the one hundred 
and sixty-five mil- 
lion acres nominal- 
lv embraced in it, 
when we begin to 
ask what we can 
count on from it in 
the way of provid- 
ing for our future 
need of timber. It 
is fortunate for us 
that we have other 
sources of supply. 
The entire country 





and packing indus- 
tries. The West- 
ern farmer  de- 
pends to a large 
extent on cattle 
from the range, 
feeders brought to 
him to be fattened 
on the corn which 
his plowland has 
grown. Thus he 
gets his crops to 
market. In sum- 
mer the stock from 
the open range 
seeks the forage of 
the mountains 
within the National 
Forests. Thus the 
use of the whole 
range country is 
largely dependent, 
under present con- 
ditions, upon the 
power to graze 
within these for- 
ests. This, if prop- 








contains perhaps GIFFORD 
seven hundred mil- 
lion acres of land classed as wood- 
land. In its present condition, how- 
ever, much of this land is wretchedly 
poor. In truth, a good deal of it is hard- 
ly better than waste. Its average yearly 
growth of wood is from one-fifth to one- 
tenth of what it might be under the in- 
telligent practice of forestry. Our main 
hope for the wood so essential to our in- 
dustrial life must rest on improved meth- 
ods by private owners. Uncle Sam’s 
woodlot will not keep the country from 
a timber famine. 

Grazing is another productive use of 


erly controlled, can 
be allowed without 
harm to the forest, and with great 
benefit to the public: It would be 
altogether wrong to waste the great 
forage crops produced annually in re- 
gions where timber grows sparsely, with 
much grass on the ground between the 
trees, and where the forests are broken 
by stretches of mountain meadows and 
open parks. 

For the right to graze within the for- 
ests a small fee per head is charged. To 
prevent overgrazing—an evil which has 
seriously reduced the power of the range 
to support stock thruout the West, in- 


PINCHOT. 
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cluding, before the adoption of the pres- 
ent method of regulation, the National 
Forest range—the number of stock to be 
admitted each season is carefully limited. 
Where more stock seeks the range than 
should be admitted, choice is made be- 
tween the applicants, not by auctioning 
off the permits, but by deciding who has 
the first right. The Forest Service rec- 
ognizes as having the first right the set- 
tler, the nearby man, and the man who 
has customarily used the range in the 
past. Thus preference is given to those 
who are building up the country. 

But the National Forests have other 
uses than those of timber and forage sup- 
ply. The private owner of a woodlot 
cuts down his trees when he can make 
the most by doing so, without stopping 
to think whether his neighbor’s spring 
below him will dry up or the wash from 
his gullying slope will fill up the village 
millpond. Uncle Sam’s woodlot is not 
handled in that way. The interest of 
every one is considered. Since water in 
most of the West is scarce and exceed- 
ingly valuable for irrigation, forest 
preservation for the sake of control of 
streamflow is the most important thing 
of all. Under proper methods of man- 
agement such preservation is entirely 
compatible in most parts with restricted 
grazing and the cutting of the mature 
tree crop. Forestry is nothing more than 
the continuous use of the same land for 
growing successive timber crops. This 
makes it possible to take from the forest 
the material needed by the mines, the 
railroads, the sawmills, the stockmen, 
the cities and ranches of the West, with- 
out injuring the users of the water fed 
down from the forest-covered mountains. 
In short, the National Forests are basic 
in the industrial life of the whole West. 
They are maintained as great economic 
resources for the benefit of the people. 
They not only guarantee the permanence 
of every form of activity directly or ,in- 
directly dependent upon a supply of 
wood (and this means practically every 
activity), but also furnish the irrigator 
his water, the stockman his summer 
range, the electric companies their power, 
and commerce a most important protec- 
tion against the shoaling of streams and 
obstruction of harbors thru deposits of 
silt. 

The Forest Service is charged with 
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the care of a wild and mountainous for- 
est region greater in total area than all 
the North and Middle Atlantic States 
down to and including Virginia and West 
Virginia, the protection from fire and 
theft of an amount of standing timber 
which would be worth, if delivered at 
the mill, at present prices, more than all 
the navies of the world, and the transac- 
tion of a vast amount of business, which, 
altho but just beginning, yielded in cash 
to the Government last year over $1,500,- 
000. and is growing at the rate of half a 
million a year. All.this involves an im- 
mense amount of work. In the single 
matter of the prevention of loss by forest 
fires, the saving of property thru the 
work of the Forest Service is enor- 
mous. 

With an average patrol area last sum- 
mer of 200 square miles to each man 
employed, slightly over $30,000 worth 
of timber was destroyed by fires which 
burned over slightly less than 30,000 
acres of timberland. Altogether, 1,355 
fires were reported. Over 1,100 of these 
burned over less than five acres each be- 
fore they were put out. Other adminis- 
trative duties include the marking of all 
timber to be cut. tree by tree, supervision 
of all lumbering operations, control of 
the methods of handling stock and pro- 
tection of the forests against unauthor- 
ized grazing, and the attention required 
by a large number of applications for 
free. use of timber from the forests—a 
right, given to settlers, miners, residents 
and‘ prospectors who have no timber of 
their:own and cannot purchase without 
hardship. What does all this cost the 
Government ? 

Last year it cost the Government very 
little, and less than the year before. Tho 
the expenditures for the support of the 
Forest Service have been increasing 
steadily, the net cost has been decreasing 
for several years. Administration of the 
National Forests began in 1899. At that 
time the forests were under the control 
of the Department of the Interior. What 
is now the Forest Service was a small 
division in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, engaged in investigations, educa- 
tional work, and the promotion, to some 
extent, of the practice of forestry by 
private owners. The appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1898-99 for the support 
of this division were $28,520, and for the 
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administration of the National Forests by 
the Department of the Interior $175,000 ; 
and the receipts from the National For- 


.ests were $7,534. The total area of the 


forests was something over forty-six mil- 
lion acres. In the fiscal year 1906-07 
the receipts were over $1,571,000, and 
the total expenditures for all the work of 
the Forest Service, including both ad- 
ministration of the National Forests and 
general investigations of educational 
worth, were slightly less than $1,791,000. 
In other words, the net cost to the Gov- 
ernment for administering and protecting 
150 million acres of forests, and for ex- 
tensive work of other kinds, was greater 
by only $24,000 than the total expendi- 
tures for 1899, when the area was forty- 
six million acres. Since 1899 no other 
year has shown so small an excess of 
expenditures over receipts as that of last 
year. If we omit from our calculation 
the expenditures for other purposes than 
the administration of the Government 
forest property, we find that the National 
Forests themselves are earning a small 
net balance in the Government’s favor. 
In other words, the National Forests in 
the year 1907 were more than self-sup- 
porting. 

This merely illustrates what the ex- 


perience of European countries has 
amply proved—that the larger the ex- 
penditures made upon a forest, the larger 
is its productiveness. Saxony spends 
annually $3 an acre upon her forests and 
receives a net revenue of $5.30. Prussia 
spends $1.58 per acre annually and clears 
$2.50. France spends $0.95 and clears 
$1.75. The United States spent in the 
last fiscal year a little over nine mills 
and cleared not quite nine-tenths of one 
mill. 

The reason for this is not hard to see. 
In its natural state a forest is an inac- 
cessible and undeveloped property, of a 
very low per-acre value, and capable of 
making very low returns. As with any 
other undeveloped property, if we invest 
money in its improvement, develop its 
resources, attract population to its neigh- 
borhood. and provide the means for get- 
ting out its products cheaply, the returns 
will be enormously increased. The re- ° 
turns from the National Forests are con- 
tributions to the general welfare. The 
important thing is not that our forests 
should be made to pour great sums into 
the National Treasury in the form of 
cash, but that they should add to the na- 
tional wealth, thru the wise utilization of 
all their resources. 

WasHInNcTon, D. C. 


The Pond Lily 


BY BOLTON HALL 


Avutuor oF “Tutncs As THey Are,” ETC. 


NCE a pond lily, sturdy and fra- 
() grant, looked down into the mud 
from which she was growing. 
“Hideous slime.’ she murmured, “how 
disgusting to think that / came out of 
such repulsive stuff! I will remove my- 
self to yonder clean boards on the 
bridge.” 
But tug as she might at her long, tough 
stem she could not dislodge her roots. 
The more she strove the more her 
head went under the water and the more 
the whiteness and her fragrance faded. 


One morning the sun broke thru the 
clouds, and rested upon the bosom of the 
lake. He caressed the pallid lily, who 
forgot her slimy stem down in the depths 
and opened her heart to him. Lo! it 
was of pure gold and so fragrant that he 
lingered there. That night she let fall 
into that very despised mud some tiny 
seeds, saying, “There, dear children, rest 
in the cool darkness until it is time for 
you to come forth into your mother’s 
happy life.” 


New York Cry. 
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The Story of the Waitress 


[The relator of this tale, who insists upon the concealment of her identity, is a slim 


Irish-American of more mind than body. 


She is and has been for some time working and 


sacrificing in order to better conditions for herself and her fellows.—Epr1ror.] 


AM one of those New York girls 
| who are greatly interested in the 
attempt to organize a waitresses’ 
union that will be strong enough abso- 
lutely to improve conditions in the trade. 
I am especially interested because of my 
own experiences as a waitress, for I know 
how great the necessity is that the girls 
should get together and stand up for their 
rights, as in many instances at the pres- 
ent time they are terribly ill treated. 

I became a waitress when I wa.. about 
nineteen years of age, previous to which 
time I had been a milliner up in the 
North. I learned the millinery business 
there, but found reason to go from my 
parents’ house to the house of my brother 
in Massachusetts, and there I discovered 
that the milliner’s art, as it had been 
taught to me, would not at all do for the 
more critical customers of my new home. 
So I had to try a new business, and the 
best thing I could think of was waiting. 

Accordingly I started in a private 
boarding house and found myself fairly 
comfortable. I received $3.50 per week, 
board and room. The hours were from 
6 o'clock to 9, and in addition to the 
waiting I had to launder all the linen 
connected with the dining room. After 
a year and a half of this I went on to 
Boston and got employment there at $6 
per week, working six days a week, nine 
hours a day. That also was comfortable 
and fairly well paid when I compare it 
with conditions as they exist in this city. 
The room that I had in Boston I paid 
for at the rate of $1.25 per week, and it 
was such a room as a girl could not se- 
cure here even if she paid $2.59 per week. 
I got my meals in the restaurant and also 
had the privilege of doing up my own 
laundry in the kitchen. I stayed in that 
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place for a year and a quarter and then 
secured work as a waitress in the Quincey 
House, where I was one of fifty girls, 
all in the same business. That also was 
pleasant ; I got $4.50 per week, the hotel 
did our laundry for us, our rooms were 
nice, only two girls in a room, and the 
tips were quite generous. So, take it 
on the whole, it was a very desirable 
place. 

However, there was something that 
seemed still more desirable, and so I mar- 
ried and gave up business for five years. 
My husband started a little restaurant in 
Boston and things looked quite smiling 
for a time, and then the clouds blew up 
and we had storm after storm. My hus- 
band fell sick, his partner robbed him, our 
two children died and we were completely 
broken up. My doctor advised me to 
leave Boston, because, he said, that other- 
wise I would always be melancholy. So 
then we came to New York—I and my 
husband. That was about six years ago. 
For about a year I did nothing, my hus- 
band having secured work at a fair sal- 
ary. At the end of that time I got em- 
ployment in a well-known white restau- 
rant on East Twenty-third street. They 
have three schedules of pay there, $5 per 
week for- half time, which means from 
10.30 to 3 o'clock; $7.87 for working 
from 11.30 to 7.30, and $10 a week for 
what they call the twelve-hour watch. I 
was one of the $7.87 girls. Take it on 
the whole, that is one of the best places 
in the city for a girl to work. They have 
a system of shops scattered throughout 
New York and Brooklyn, and the general 
management seems to desire to be fair to 
the girls. Nevertheless, there are a num- 
ber of impositions ; for instance, we were 
compelled to buy three white waists at a 
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high price, sometimes 99 cents each, while 
we ourselves could have bought the ma- 
terials and made those waists, all three of 
them, for about 90 cents.’ Then, again, 
the laundry bills were heavy and we had 
to pay them. The waists cost us 45 cents, 
three aprons cost us 30 cents for laundry, 
and three sashes cost us 24 cents, so that 
each week the laundry bill, which we 
could not avoid, made a noticeable hole 
in our salaries. Another thing was the 
charge for breakage. This was fixed by 
the head waitress, and we never could tell 
how she made up her mind as to which 
girl broke which dish. She may have 
hired a trance medium to tell her, or she 
may have arrived at conclusions by ex- 
amining the leaves in her tea-cup after 
drinking her tea. Certainly she had some 
extraordinary means of information and 
the results were exceedingly erratic, and 
very surprising to the victims. Besides 
that, an excessive charge was always 
made for the broken dish; thus a dish 
which could be bought for 5 cents or 10 
cents would be charged at 25 cents or 
more, and there was no appeal. If a 


girl lost a check from the slips that are 


given her in the morning she was fined 
10 cents and if a customer. stood up be- 
fore he received his check there was an- 
other fine of" 25 cents. 

So the girls were at the mercy of the 
head waitress and the cashier. I am cer- 
tain that the head waitress many times 
used her power of assigning responsi- 
bility for broken dishes in order to se- 
cure her little revenges. While all the 
cashier had to do in order to get even 
with the girl who had offended was to 
destroy some of her checks and then de- 
clare that they had never been turned in. 
The girls’ protests made no difference. 
The cashier’s word was always taken, 
and the waitress had to pay for the miss- 
ing checks. Such things were done. 

I was there for two years and then I 
quit because they charged me for break- 
age which was not mine. Afterward T 
found reason to feel sorry for my haste, 
for, taken on the whole, that was a very 
much better place than the others into 
which I have since found my way. The 
food was good, the girls were pleasantly 
treated, and were allowed time to sit 
down during the day; we were allowed 
to go downstairs and sit down for half 
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an hour. That is a great relief for a 
girl who has been on her feet for three 
or four hours. We had fifteen minutes 
for breakfast and half an hour for lunch, 
while we took our supper in our own 
time. 

My next place was downtown, long 
hours and exceedingly heavy work. The 
pay was $4 for half time, and $7 a week 
for full time—full time being nominally 
from 7 to 7 o'clock, but actually begin- 
ning at 6.45, because that particular place 
opens with religious service. 

There is a marble floor there, and walk- 
ing about on that marble floor for twelve 
hours is tremendously hard on a girl. 
Besides, we had to carry heavy trays of 
dishes, and our work in pushing about 
the bottles and the sugar bowls, etc., was 
very exhausting. No time was allowed 
us to sit down and rest, and we only had 
fifteen minutes in which to take our 
meals. We were fined for breakage, and 
all fines imposed in the other restaurant 
were also imposed here, so that during 
the six weeks I worked in the place I did 
not draw one full week’s pay. The but 
ter is cut into blocks and a big lump of 
ice is put on each lump of butter. The 
electric fans melt the ice fast, and if a 
girl doesn’t watch out, the water from the 
ice will overflow the plate which receives 
it. Then there is a fine of 25 cents. I 
had been getting more and more angry 
all the time on account of the conditions, 
and when my envelope came to me on 
Saturday with the total of 85 cents de- 
ducted for fines I refused to submit to it 
and made a protest to the manager. 
Usually it wasn’t any good talking, and 
another girl wouldn’t have dared to per- 
sist, but I could afford to be independent 
and I intended to leave, so I fought with 
the manager for an hour, and at last I 
got my full week’s pay and left the place. 

After that, for a considerable time, I 
took a rest, but got very tired of doing 
nothing. Besides, there is really an at- 
traction about the business, when the 
place is fairly good. There is a great 
deal of excitement and one meets and 
talks to many people. I wouldn’t like 
anything better than waiting if the con- 
ditions were all right. 

So I went back to work again. This 
time to a very large restaurant connected 
with a very large store. There are 150 
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waiter girls there who get $3 per wéek 
for working from 10.30 to 3 o'clock, or 
$4 a week for working from 7.30 to 5.30 
o'clock. I took the long day and the $4. 

The fiction of the managers is that this 
is a good place for tips, and tradition also 
declares that this was a good place for 
tips, but that isn’t so now. They used to 
serve dinner for 39 cents; now it costs 
44 cents. When it cost 39 cents a cus- 
tomer would give the girl 50 cents and 
tell her to keep the change. Now, if she 
gets a tip at all, it’s only the odd penny 
from 44 cents, as the customer feels that 
she is paying quite enough for her dinner, 
and so slips the odd nickel in her pocket. 

All the fines that I have spoken of are 
in operation in this place, and about the 
only good thing that the waiters get there 
is good air. It’s up on the eighth story, 
and the air is the best that the locality 
affords. The food given to the waitresses 
is unfit for any human being to consume. 
It consists of all that has been left over 
after the customers, the cooks, the dish- 
washers and all others except the wait- 
resses have been served. I have seen 


things done with that food that made me 


feel sure that it was something good to 
leave alone; for instance, I have seen 
members of the dish-washing aristocracy 
help themselves from one of the left-over 
plates, take a bite and throw the food 
back on the plate, and then I have seen 
that same food ‘served to the waitresses. 
Often the food that is thus served up is 
spoiled and in a condition which makes 
it actually dangerous to health. A friend 
of mine regaled herself with deviled lob- 
ster, with the result that she had to call in 
a doctor at 2 o’clock in the morning. 

The chef and the manager are respon- 
sible for the condition of affairs in re- 
gard to the food; the chef, of course, 
gives what he can, while the manager is 
a famous economist in such small mat- 
ters, tho under his régime there has been 
a notable falling off in sales. 

The waitresses have the choice of three 
alternatives: They can eat what is pro- 
vided, they can starve or they can steal. 
Some do one thing, some another. It’s 
pretty hard to go all day long carrying 
good food, with the savor of it always in 
your face, and you not to touch any. One 
girl told me that she stole a sandwich, 
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and her friend commented that she was a 
fool not to steal a chicken. 

The chief owner of the store is a cele- 
brated philanthropist, and we girls do not 
believe for one moment that he knows 
how we are being treated. 

One day, when I could not eat any 
meat, I went in the kitchen and asked for 
French fried potatoes, and the cook took 
my number, and complained to the man- 
ager that boiled potatoes were not good 
enough for me. The manager promptly 
took up this case and laid down to me the 
law of the establishment, which was that 
never again under any circumstances 
must I demand French fried potatoes. 
Even our head waiter, a man, is not al- 
lowed any relishes, such as tomato catsup 
or pickles. 

Another grievance which the girls have 
is in regard to the treatment. They are 
quite often sworn at. If a girl breaks a 
dish she is sworn at and fined; if she 
breaks three dishes she is discharged. 

Fines are so numerous that a friend of 
mine, who worked six days, only received 
$1.18 at the end of the week, while it had 
cost her 26 cents a day for carfare. 

A year or two ago I would have 
thought that this place where I now am 
was the worst possible, but the agitation 
which has been stirred up ®y reason of 
the effort to organize here a strong union 
of waitresses has shown me that there are 
others far worse off than I am. One sys- 
tem of restaurants in this city, in addition 
to working its girls twelve hours a day, 
deducts $1 a week from their pay for the 
first seven weeks, and holds that against 
them, so that if they leave without giving 
a week’s notice they are fined that week’s 
pay. Nevertheless, the management 
doesn’t give the girls a week’s notice 
when it concludes to dispense with their 
services. 

Some of the restaurants where girls are 
now employed are altogether unfit places 
for them morally. 

The question is sometimes asked, 
“Why do not we abused waitresses go 
into domestic service?” Well, the wait- 
resses are a pretty independent body of 
working girls. They want their even- 
ings and they want their Sundays. They 
also fear to be put down in a lower class, 
for the majority of American women do 
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not look upon a working girl as their 
equal. So far as I am concerned I’d 
sooner starve than work for some people. 

If those who are attempting to organ- 
ize a strong union can have their way, 
the waiting business will be put on a 
sound and respectable basis, with $12 a 
week as the minimum wage and all tips 
abolished. The reason that our wages 
are now so low for such long hours is 
that we are supposed to receive so much 
in tips; in many cases this supposition is 
not borne out by the facts. In any case 
the tip is a degradation. When I accept 
a tip I feel that I am not the equal of the 
person who gives it to me. It’s a bad 
thing. We are hard working, we earn 
our living, and we would like to be self- 
respecting. 

The union has been going for about 
three years and has encountered many 
difficulties. One of these is due to the 
feeling among girls themselves. A great 


many of them do not want to be known 
as waitresses, and they are afraid that if 
they join the waitresses’ union their 
friends will perhaps gain the impression 
that they are not stenographers or book- 


keepers or school teachers, and so will 
respect them less. Why, I have seen 
girls who would much prefer to have 
people believe that they were salesladies 
rather than waitresses, but that seems to 
me a very stupid thing, because certainly 
the waitress, with the large territory to 
cover between the tables and the kitchen, 
and the fifteen or twenty possibilities of 
fines to be avoided constantly in her mind, 
is a person of much more _ personal 
responsibility than a girl who stands in 
one place behind a counter and just 
hands out from a small stock of goods 
whatever the customer desires. 

In the West waitresses’ unions are 
strong, the business is on a high plane, 
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the hard work is fairly paid, and the 
working women who are engaged in it 
are self-respecting and respected by all 
who know them. They are distinctly 
high class, and so it can be here, if the 
girls will get together and work. 

I believe that there are in the neighbor- 
hood of 6,000 girls engaged as waitresses 
in this city, many of them employed 
under most miserable conditions, which 
exist in violation of the law and defiance 
of the Board of Health, and which cannot 
be altered until the girls themselves unite 
and are willing to support a movement 
for remedy. 

The union here has had bad luck, as 
the first organizer ran away with the 
funds, and the second organizer, a young 
woman, tangled things up in an extraor- 
dinary manner, depleted the treasury, let 
the membership go down, and made de- 
fault in as great an amount as she could. 

However, the girls who are back of the 
movement are full of pluck; they have a 
good cause, and are beginning now to 
make headway. Those whom they are 
getting into the union are the best girls 
in the city. They maintain a death ben- 
efit fund now, and they are trying to 
establish a sick benefit fund, and also to 
pay off the debts with which they were 
saddled by the dishonesty of their organ- 
izers. They have a hard row to hoe, but 
are sticking it out and bound to win in 
the end. 

I have spoken of the waitresses as 
girls, but I believe that the majority are 
really married women. I know that of 
160 who were questioned on the subject, 
100 were found to be married, and fre- 
quently young-looking waitresses bring 
their children to the meetings of the 
union, which take place at the rooms, 
220 East Fifth street, on the first and 
third Thursdays of every month. 


New York. 
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St. Andrews Links 


BY ANDREW LANG 


ENEATH my study window lies, 
B in the bright sunshine of a Janu- 
ary morning, a long expanse of 
short green grass, swelling into little 
knolls, with golden patches of sand; it 
is bordered and protected from the east 
wind and the sea by a low, irregular 
range of sand banks prickly with “bent,” 
long, sharp grasses, and bounded toward 
the north by a range of faintly tinted 
hills, the knees of the Grampians, whose 
snowy crests are dimly discerned in the 
extreme distance. To the east lies the 
Northern Sea, on the left are the woods 
of Strathtyrum, an old house once owned 
by Archbishop Sharp, who was murdered 
in the neighborhood by a dozen Cove- 
nanters. (1679.) 
The stretch of green is the Links of St. 
Andrews, where golf has been played 
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from time immemorial, tho we do not 
find mention of it here much before the 
Reformation (1560), a period when 
everybody played. Perhaps visitors who 
know the place will think my description 
too poetical, for I have avoided mention 
of the club house of the Royal and An- 
cient, which stands on a rising ground 
behind the first tee, and is a monument 
of mixt architecture. Nor have I al- 
luded to the houses and clubmakers’ 
shops on the south side of the first hole, 
or to the railway buildings and the rail- 
way on the left of the second hole, or to 
the serpentining Swilcan burn which 
forms a hazard just before it contributes 
its tiny waters to the main. The burn is 
by no means a rural feature on the links, 
for it is confined by a practical embank- 
ment, tho it is crossed by a very ancient 
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stone bridge with a low parapet, across 
which came the horses, or mules, of old, 
laden with provisions for the townspeo- 
ple and the Augustinian canons of the 
Abbey. The green track of the old bridle 
path from Cupar is still visible on the 
links. 

The majority of golfing visitors to St. 
Andrews know next to nothing of the 
town, and its antiquities. From the last 
hole they cannot help seeing the towers 
which are almost all that remains of the 
Cathedral, and the tall, campanile-like 
tower of St. Regulus, probably of the 
twelfth century, and the crumbling sea- 
tower of the bishop’s castle, hanging 
above the sea. But apparently they take 
no notice of these features in the land- 


scape, for a very intelligent American 
golfer asked a friend of mine “whether 
there was anything beyond the post 
office,” meaning the tobacconist’s shop 
near the club. J must repent having 
bored another young American by taking 
him about the town, and prosing to him 
about St. Regulus, and the Duke of 
Rothesay, George Wishart, Cardinal 
Beaton, who was murdered in the castle; 
John Knox, who, with the murderers, 
was captured therein by the French: 
Archbishop Hamilton, who lived in the 
castle, and was hanged; Archbishop 
Sharp, who was cut to pieces; Robert 
Bruce, who was present when the Cathe- 
dral was finally consecrated; Queen 
Mary, who dwelt in an old house near 








. 
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the Cathedral; George Douglas, who 
rescued her from prison in an isle of 
Loch Leven, and has left his arms en- 
graven on the wall; George Buchanan, 
who abode in St. Leonards; the great 
Montrose, who won the medal for arch- 
ery, and left it to his college; Bishop 
Kennedy, who built the college, and 
other “dead persons” for whom my 
friend, like Huckleberry Finn, “had no 
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good old golfers, King Jamie, James 
Melville, Queen Mary, and Montrose, 
and the young minister to whom the 
devil, meeting him on the Jubilee course, 
gave an excellent sermon, in exchange 
for his signature to an important little 
document, if we believe the Rev. Mr. 
Woodrow, the friend and correspondent 
of Cotton Mather. All these people are 
only the ghosts that haunt the links, and 
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use.” He did not interest himself in 
Chastelrad, who was executed in Market 
street for making too adventurous love to 
Queen Mary; or in the Lyon Herald, who 
was burned for sorcery; or in Patrick 
Hamilton, who was burned as a Lutheran 
outside the gate of the college. 

In short, the Reformation did not oc- 
cur in America; and my friend was 
frankly ignorant of all these Old World 
personages and adventures; of all these 


are visible to the eyes of my memory; 
indeed, a lady of my friend’s saw the 
cardinal hanging out. of the window 
whence his dead body was suspended. 
But she has very unusual powers of 
vision ! 

To leave the past (in which I am too 
apt to live), and return to the golfing 
present. The players strike off from a 
tee close to the club, and the first hole 
ought not to be done in more than five 
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strokes, and is occasionally done in three. 
Everybody should be able to cross the 
first hazard, the road to the sea, and with 
his second should at least be near enough 
the burn to cross with his iron, after 
which there is only putting to be accom- 
plished in two or three strokes. If the 
holes are arranged on the left side, the 
player has next to cross “the scholar’s 
bunker,” in which nobody should fail, 
and has then a long drive beleaguered by 
bunkers, with a fair chance of coming to 
grief on a cart track on the extreme left, 
or over the wall of the old station. If 
these are escaped there is an awkward 
approach over bunkers (that is, here and 
always, deep, irregular sand pits), to the 
second putting green. Five is a respect- 
ble number of shots for this hole, four 
is very good. 

The dangers in the course to the third 
hole are the railway skirting the left side ; 
a man who “hooks” will get into the foot- 
ball field on the further side of the rail- 
way, where “there is very snug lying,” 
but, on the railway line itself, several 
strokes may be needed. A straight drive 
from the tee ought to carry “the Prin- 
cipal’s Nose,” a hillock containing. three 
bunkers, and thence there is an approach 
shot to the third putting green, a difficult 
shot, as there is a yawning bunker to the 
right. If you evade the hazards, and 
putt decently, the hole should be yours 
in four. 

Hitting off to the fourth hole, your 
danger is that a long shot may be puh- 
ished by Sutherland’s bunker, a small, 
dangerous pit. Avoiding that, you en- 
counter a long, deep bunker stretching 
almost across the course; in wet weather 
it becomes a small loch. There is a great 
deal of rough hummocky ground beyond 
it, whence an iron or mashy should land 
you on the green, and you may do it in 
four, tho five is not very bad. 

Hitting to the fifth or “long hole” 
(some five hundred yards), you have to 
cross “Hell,” but that famous old bunker 
has lost most of its terrors in the course 
of time. To the right of it the “Kitchen” 
is dangerous, and you my fail to cross 
rough ground and a declivity, and to be 
on “the Elysian fields,” a long, smooth 
tableland of beautiful turf. Once there, 
if you do not hit over a low wall into a 
field, or slice into a set of deep bunkers 
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called “the Beardies,” the way is clear to 
the putting green. This hole is seldom 
done, by most players, under five strokes. 

A topped shot from the next tee is bad- 
ly punished in the rough grass of broken 
ground, and then a deep little valley, 
barred by a long, narrow tableland, has to 
be crossed, while a sliced shot may fall 
into ‘“Walkingshaw’s grave,” so-called 
from an old player, of the family of 
Clementina Walkingshaw, the mistress of 
Prince Charles. When you have crossed 
the tableland, you may drop into one of 
several bunkers, and the rest of the hole 
has won for it the name of the Heathery 
Hole, being rough, with remains of 
heather. Four strokes for this hole may 
satisfy the ambition of the best. In 
striking to the seventh hole, a stroke-to 
the left is apt to fall into bent grass, and 
a straight drive, if topped, is received in 
a bunker—there are two, one behind the 
other. There is next needed a long drive 
to the seventh or “High Hole,” on an 
eminence above the wide estuary of the 
river Eden. On the left you may fall into 
the estuary ; and, if you fail to reach the 
hight where the putting green is, you are 
apt to get into “Strath’s” or any of sev- 
eral bunkers, while, if you go too far, 
more bunkers await you. This is, indeed, 
a perilous hole, and the ordinary player 
may be content to do it in five. The next 
hole, the short hole, is played from the tee 
with a cleek, and Mr. Everard has four 
times done it in one stroke. But a topped 
tee shot gets into terrible grief of bunk- 
ers and rough ground, and to take the 
hole in three is reckoned satisfactory, tho 
to do it in two is common enough. 

The ninth, or End Hole, has rough 
ground to the left, several bunkers to 
catch a short stroke, and a large round 
bunker which may trap a very long drive, 
or a foozled second. Four is quite good 
enough for the End, or ninth hole. From 
the eighth there is a beautiful.view of the 
river estuary, brimmed with bright blue 
water, or a colored expanse of sand and 
seaweed at low tide. The hills of Angus, 
faint blue or violet, and the long sand 
spit of Tentsmuir, rich in relics of neo- 
lithic man, and haunted by innumerable 
sea-fowl, limit the estuary, the sand hills 
there glow like fairy gold; with good 
eyes you may see the old tower of the 
persecutor of the Covenanters, Gordon, 
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of Earl’s Hall, and above the smoke of 
Dundee rises the hight of Dundee Law. 
Looking backward you see the ridged 
cliff crowned by the ancient spires and 
towers, “murmuring (to _ inattentive 
ears) 
Ages.” 
On the homeward course you play to 
the holes on the left, and all the hazards 
meet you with changed faces. Often a 
man who “goes out” in from thirty- 
seven to forty, tells you that, but does not 
tell you the score of his backward jour- 
ney. Most men are very well content 
with a score of eighty; many are pleased 
if they come in under ninety; but dear 
Freddy Tait was habitually round in 
from eighty to seventy-two, which was 
his ‘best. I was with him, and he had a 
difficult putt for seventy-two, then the 
record. “That putt took a year from my 
life!’ he said. Only two or three years 
were left to the life of this great golfer, 


the last magic of the Middle 
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brave soldier and friend of all mankind 
who knew him. Recovered from a 
wound received at Magersfontein, he 
died in his next fight—a skirmish of no 
note, on the extreme right of the Boer 
position—-just before French, sweeping 
round their left, galloped into Kimberley. 
Freddy’s portrait hangs on the wall of 
the great club room, next to that of an- 
other ill-fated golfer, Charles I, who was 
playing at Leith Sands when news came 
to him of the great Irish rising. 

In addition to “the old course,” which 
has been described, is “the new course,” 
between the old links and the sea. It ex- 
tends much further to the north than the 
old course, reaching the limit of the spit 
of waste land, and is somewhat more diffi- 
cult, to all but very long drivers like Mr. 
Blackwell, than the historic links. The 
ground, not worn by the feet of the play- 
ers of five centuries (at least), is 
rougher, and the course, which winds 


OLD TOM ANDREWS. 
“The Grand Old Man” of the golfing world, in front of his shop facing the Saint Andrews Links. 
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about like that of Sandwich, is rather 
longer than the old course. 

“The Jubilee Course” is mainly played 
upon by unambitious ladies, children, and 
old duffers. If ali duffers would conde- 
scend to “sclaff” and “foozle” there it 
would be well for their betters. The 


links belong to the town, and-are kept 
in repair, at considerable cost, by the 
members of the club. From July to Oc- 
tober the links are inconveniently crowd- 
ed, which may enrich the townsmen, but 
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does not favorably affect the temper of 
the earnest players. There is some talk 
of laying out a fourth course, but the 
worse people play the more ardently do 
they prefer to chop up the green of the 
historic links. 

The best book about golf at St. An- 
drews, and the old players, is Mr. Ever- 
ard’s illustrated “History of the Royal 
and Ancient Club,” with remarkably 
good colored reproductions of old por- 
traits. 


St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 
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The Physical Condition of Our 
School Children 


BY JOHN SPARGO 


AutTHor oF “THe Bitter Cry oF THE CHILDREN,” ETC. 


LMOST three years ago I called 
A the attention of the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT to the fact 
that a large number of the children in 
our public schools are underfed to a more 
or less serious degree, being therefore 
handicapped, both physically and men- 
tally. It will be remembered that I de- 
scribed the methods and results of cer- 
tain investigations which had convinced 
me that Mr. Robert Hunter’s alarming 
guess—for it was only a guess—that 
something like 70,000 children in the 
public schools of Greater New York 
were underfed was terribly near the 
truth. Later, in my book “The Bitter 
Cry of the Children,” I went into the 
subject at greater length, treating it as 
one phase of a great national problem. 
In the article referred to I concluded 
by making a plea for an adequate, scien- 
tific investigation of the whole subject 
by the Board of Education. No one is 
more conscious than I am of the crude 
and wholly inadequate methods of in- 
vestigation which were perforce adopted. 
No individual can ever begin to make a 
thoro and scientific investigation into so 
vast a problem. The Board of Educa- 
tion, however, instead of facing the prob- 
lem and getting together a commission of 


experts to go into the matter scientifical- 
ly, satisfied itself, and, alas! the easily 
fooled public, by simply collecting a 
mass of “opinions,” most of which were 
quite worthless, even if interesting. 

I was fortunately able to revive inter- 
est in the matter upon a national scale 
thru the publication of my book. From 
all parts of the country there came to me 
evidences of the general correctness of 
the position I had taken. Realizing, as 
stated above, how entirely inadequate my 
data and how limited my observations 
were, as well as how superficial my ex- 
amination of the tens of thousands of 
children I had observed was, I felt justi- 
fied in estimating that “not less than 
2,000,000 children of school age in the 
United States are the victims of poverty 
which denies them common necessities, 
particularly adequate nourishment.” I 
used the term “poverty” in its widest 
sense, regarding as poor those families 
whose income, while sufficient in amount 
to protect them against want, is earned 
under conditions which inevitably cause 
the neglect of the children, as thru the 
employment of mothers, for example. 

I have never claimed, nor fooled my- 
self into believing, my estimate to be 
other than a guess. A careful guess, 
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based upon the most extensive study ever 
inade so far as I know, but still a guess. 
There were some of my friends who 
thought that I had not taken the rural 
villages into account, but as a matter of 
fact I had gone very carefully into rural 
conditions and satisfied myself that con- 
ditions in rural communities are not very 
much better than in the cities, despite 
popular opinion to the contrary. Some 
of the worst cases of poverty I have ever 
seen, many of the most pitiable speci- 
mens of childhood, were in rural villages. 

It will be observed that the estimate of 
2,000,000 children of school age under- 
fed is very different from “two million 
children famishing,” as some papers in- 
terpreted it, or “two million dying of 
starvation,” as another paper interpreted 
it. That many of the underfed children 
were suffering from malnutrition in a 
pathological sense, that the deprivation 
of food was so great as to cause a wast- 
ing of tissue and a general physical de- 
terioration, observable by any competent 
physician, there was never any doubt in 
the mind of anybody. But, I confess, 


that had anyone suggested to me that 


there were a million children in our 
schools in that condition, 50 per cent of 
iny estimate of the underfed, I should 
have been greatly alarmed at the thought. 

When the work of the physicians em- 
ployed for the purpose of examining the 
physical condition of school children by 
the Health Department of New York 
City proceeded under the direction of 
Dr. John J. Cronin, I was surprised and 
saddened to find that the percentage of 
children sufferjng from physical defects 
of various kinds was even greater than 
I had suggested in my book. So far 
from there having been any overstate- 
ment of the evil, the returns showed that 
there had been a very considerable un- 
derstatement. The medical inspectors 
proved, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
that the physical condition of large num- 
bers of school children was even worse 
than I had stated. They also proved 
very conclusively that practically all the 
backward and incorrigible boys and girls 
were in need of medical or surgical at- 
tention. 

In the autumn of 1906 the physicians 
of the Department of Health examined 
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some thousands of children and there was 
a re-examination of many of the same 
children in the early part of 1907. The 
second examination was, it is probable, 
more thoro than the first and more care- 
fully made. At any rate, results noted 
were much worse in every instance, the 
percentage of cases of malnutrition, en- 
larged glands, defective vision, nasal and 
throat troubles being very high. 

For example, out of 1,400 children of 
various nationalities, who had been ex- 
amined in the first instance in 1906, 10.4: 
per cent. were returned as suffering from 


‘malnutrition, 45 per cent. from enlarged 


glands, 30.9 per cent. from throat defects. 
In the second examination only 990 of 
these same children were included and 
the records compared. ut of the 990 
the percentage recorded as_ suffering 
from malnutrition was 12.9, from en- 
larged glands, 70.2, and from throat 
defects 45.6 per cent.! The figures re- 
lating to malnutrition lose some of their 
tragic force unless it is remembered that 
“underfeeding” and “malnutrition” are 
not quite synonymous terms. As one of 
the examining physicians said to me: “A 
child may be full of nothing more whole- 
some than cheap candy or decayed fruit 
and yet not be included in the list of chil- 
dren suffering from malnutrition. If the 
stomach seems fairly distended, the child 
is passed, unless, of course, malnutrition 
as a disease is evident.” 

In May, 1906, there was organized in 
New York City a body called The New 
York Committee on the Physical Welfare 
of School Children, and I am happy to 
think that the work of Mr. Hunter and 
myself had much to do with bringing 
that committee into existence. Since 
their report, recently published by the 
American Statistical Association, might 
seem to convey the impression that we 
were in part responsible for the work 
done and the manner of its doing, it is 
only fair to say that such is not the case. 
Neither of us served on the committee, 
nor, beyond a few minor inquiries prior 
to the formation of the committee, were 
we consulted. Had either or both of us 
been placed on the committee, or given a 
hearing before it before the actual work 
was begun, I think it more than prob- 
able that the work would have been more 
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efficiently done, some very foolish mis- 
takes would have been avoided, and some 
serious omissions provided against. 

At is was, there was a distinct tendency 
to discredit the estimates made by Mr. 
Hunter and myself. Both of us had 
placed ourselves upon record as favoring 
the establishment of some system of 
school meals. Leaving Mr. Hunter to 
answer for himself, so far as I am con- 
cerned, it is necessary to say that I did 
not advocate “free meals,” but rather the 
Parisian system, that all able to pay 
should pay, pointing out that the number 
absolutely unable to pay is, in normal 
times, small. What I desired was some 
means whereby the pennies spent for 
unwholesome things might be spent for 
wholesome meals. Furthermore, I am 
not enamored of school meals. I re- 
gard it as at best a makeshift. What 
is needed is that home conditions be such 
that children can be properly fed at 
home. We need the strengthening of 
family life in this particular. Far from 
being so enamored of State action, I 
want to.see the need for all such pater- 
nalism removed. I am a socialist, not 
by reason of my belief in paternalism, 
but by reason of my conviction that in a 
decent state of society the need for near- 
ly all such activities on the part of the 
State would disappear. But nothing has 
occurred to change my conviction that 
school meals are now necessary. 

If the opponents of school meals, those 
who say that we must “reach the homes” 
in order to solve the problem, will find 
some means to so raise wages as to en- 
able the mothers to stay at home to care 
properly for their children, and of keep- 
ing the mothers-to-be out of the factories 
and shops during the most important 
years of their lives, so that they will not 
go ignorantly into wifehood and. mother- 
hood, I will join them and drop the de- 
mand for school meals. But that means 
the solution of the whole industrial prob- 
lem; it is far off. Meanwhile the chil- 
dren are suffering and relief is urgent. 
Until home meals for all the children are 
made possible, I want the school meals as 
a makeshift. 

The New York Committee on the 
Physical Welfare of Children, in spite 
of the voluminous literature on the sub- 
ject, and the lessons of numerous for- 


eign investigations, failed to make any 
records of the hights and weights of the 
children examined, their chest measure- 
ments, power of grip, and other indica- 
tions of physical development ana 
strength. Unwarned and untaught by 
the experience of other workers in the 
same field, they foolishly spent valuable 
time and money trying to collect such 
impossible information as the duration 
of the labor pains of the mothers at the 
birth of the children they examined! 
Judged by American experience, it was, 
perhaps, the most scientific investigation 
of the subject yet made, but judged by 
the many excellent foreign examples, it 
was most unsatisfactory and unscientific. 
It is not easy to find a satisfactory ex- 
cuse for much of the bungling for which 
the committee was responsible. 

The report of the committee, as pub- 
lished by the American Statistical As- 
sociation, confidently asserts that, with 
the possible exception of defective vision, 
there are fewer cases of physical defects 
among the children of today than among 
the children of fifty years ago. This, 
however, is pure assumption. There is 
no evidence as to conditions fifty years 
ago with which present day figures can 
be compared. It may be so; no man 
knows. I think, however, that it is ex- 
ceedingly improbable. Universal experi- 
ence points to a very marked deteriora- 
tion, and it is not probable that the 
United States is an exception to that 
tule. Defects of vision undoubtedly are 
on the increase, and the committee very 
wisely paid attention to the construction 
of school buildings as to ligkting and 
other conditions. That was a beginning 
in the right direction. It is inconceiv- 
able, however, that they should have 
overlooked the home conditions in this 
connection. For a long time I have been 
convinced that much of the eyestrain 
among our school pupils is due to the 
fact that they do a great deal of studying 
at home in the evenings, under the most 
trying conditions. To see the tenement 
child doing his or her home lessons, 
straining the eyes in a miserable light, is 
to realize that eyestrain and home les- 
sons are closely associated. 

The investigations of the Committee 
on the Physical Welfare of School Chil- 
dren, inadequate and unscientific as they 
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were, have still a great value. If New 
York school children are typical in these 
respects of the children of the nation, 
there must be something like 12,000,000 
school children in the United States suf- 
fering from physical defects more or less 
serious. If the 1,400 children observed 
and examined by the committee are to be 
taken as typical of school children thru- 
out the United States there must be 
something like the following conditions: 
Suffering from malnutrition........ 1,248,000 
Suffering from enlarged glands..... 5.460,000 
Suffering from bad teeth............ 8,988,000 
Suffering from defective breathing. . 7,092,000 

Some of the children suffer, of course, 
from more than one defect; some, in- 
deed, from all four. It is impossible to 
separate them accurately, but the figures 
cited are terribly significant. I confess 
that I cannot comprehend the attitude of 
mind which can remain passive in face 
of these awful figures. How is it pos- 
sible for any human being to remain in- 
different to the fact that the investiga- 
tions made go to show that there are 
probably 41,600 children in New York 
City, victims of a disease produced in the 
vast majority of cases by lack of food, 
victims of terrible starvation similar to 
that which annually claims so many vic- 
tims in India? How can we ignore that 
awful total of 1,248,000 such victims in 
the nation? 

At the present time, when the tide of 
poverty is rising higher than ever, when 
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great armies of unemployed men and 
women workers throng our streets, the 
number oi child victims is very greatly 
increased. What are we going to do 
about it? 

In Bradford, England, they have re- 
cently adopted the act which permits lo- 
cal school authorities to feed their pupils. 
More than eight hundred children are 
being fed daily (they feed only the poor 
and necessitous, practically the starving), 
and, I am informed, the results are aston- 
ishing. Children learn when they are 
fed who cannot learn when they are 
hungry. 

Aristotle knew that more than two 
thousand years ago. The anthropologists 
have taught us that races and individuals 
alike reach the highest point of mental 
energy and moral vigor when the maxi- 
mum of physical development is reached. 
Darwin showed that in his “Descent of 
Man”; common everyday experience 
proves it. It is of small use to waste our 
time and resources “educating” children 
who perish while we “teach.” 

The proposal of Professor Fisher and 
others that a Federal Bureau of Public 
Health be established, with its chief in 
the Cabinet, is a good one. There is 
hardly a more urgent need today than 
attention to the national physical welfare. 
But in the meantime, at once, it seems 
to me to be the duty of our local govern- 
ing bodies to take up the question of 
feeding the school children. 

Yonxers, N. Y. 


Success in Failure 


BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


‘Tis failure then? So be it. I have toiled 
And given my best of self, and not recoiled 
Before the bitter way, the rock-steep road, 
Till here I pause, of hope and strength de- 
spoiled. 


Then on again! 


Shall I turn back, and be success’s thrall ? 
No! Let me rather far be known thru all 
My life as one who would be great and 
failed, 
Than one who was contented to be small. 


And where thick mists defend 


The summit’s self from sight my way shall tend; 
I love the cliffs and walls that block the path— 
Steeper the mountain, faster we ascend. 


CotumBia University, New York City. 





Human Experiments in Bee and 


Bird 


Life 


BY EDWARD P. PRESSEY 


{The reader will connect this article with one descriptive of the beginnings of the New 
Clairvaux settlement in the hill country of Massachusetts, at Montague, printed in Tue In- 


DEPENDENT of March, 1905.—Ep1ToR.] 


Bee ‘and ant life 
always fascinated 
me. By the old 
pasture bars, when 
I was cow-driver, 
the ants in a hill 
gave me my first 
lessons in natural 
history. But I am 
interested now not 
so much in insect 
ways as in the par- 
able their life pre- 
sents in simplicity 
to humans., Ages 
ago the sage of na- 
ture who “spake of 
of trees, of beasts and fowls, of creep- 
ing things and fishes,’ exclaimed: “Go 
to the ant; consider her ways and be 
wise.” 

Bees, for instance, accepting, as they 
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have done, heroic- 
ally certain limita- 
tions of their con- 
ditions, have per- 
fected a form of 
social life with its 
necessary arts of 
building and good 
production. The 
limitation, the trag- 
edy of the hive, 
however, is the 
omission of self- 
expression from 
their scheme. This 
fatal omission ne- 
cessitates cold- 
blooded sacrifice of the entire male 
population periodically; and rule of the 
most favored caste by a legalized system 
of assassination of its own royal family 
of grand duchesses. Yet the serene per- 
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fection of their wholesale slaughter does 
not jar for a moment of bee history the 
efficient routine of ideal love and duty. 

To make a complete parable for human 
application I cover the fatal limitation 
of the bee by taking example of the birds. 
With them we have self-expression in its 
perfection. 

“Oh, for the wings of a dove!” 
carries our sacred dream of freedom, of 
individuality. And just as the bee comb 
is the perfection of architecture as bee 
fanciers will explain to your mystifica- 
tion, and as the whole bee life is the ul- 
timate word or “logos” on economic 
order, so is the bird song the ultimate 
self-expression. Sunrise, spring, infant 
loveliness and a bird song are four ul- 
timate things. These are pin-points in 
nature where evolution has stretched for- 
ward to the goal. 

Our parable then is the parable of “Ul- 
timate Things in Human Life.” The song 
of the lark and sparrow are lovelier than 
human song; and are always the same 
because ultimate. Humans change their 
tune, because always still striving sadly 
for the goal of self-expression. We are 
sent to the ant because her economic 
order is ultimate. Infancy is lovelier than 
middle age because it has been perfected. 
We can still imagine infinitely better men, 
but not finer babies. An ultimate human- 
ity is coming whose song will not affright 
even the bird, because there will be no 
tragedv behind; and in whose economic 
order there is to be the serene precision 
of efficient love and duty. 

At New Clairvaux we have sought the 
ultimate units of the human architecture, 
the ultimate brood-chamber and honey- 
comb, and the ultimate manner of co- 
operative life and labor. 

The dwellers in the bee-house build 
the house. So do we believe every group 
of humans should build its own house. 
That is what we have been doing. This 
method eliminates the labor problem. It 
makes the home more interesting. The 
bee in her morning flight gathers resin 
and nectar and transforms these into 
plates of cement to build her home. She 
does not build by devastation of nature. 
We are learning the reverence of the bee 
frugally to gle 1 our forests and leave 
them more beatiful, more fruitful for 
our building; and to utilize the stones of 
the field, leaving it more fertile. Our 
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mansion is ourselves as the shell is the 
nautilus. It is concreted of our own 
lives. Other people who do not so build 
we regard as hermit crabs borrowing 
cast-off shells. 

The conventional house of civilization 
compels ceaseless struggle or a servile 
class to keep it clean. When it is old it 
is likely to survive hundreds of years a 
death trap. The bee in her home has 
sealed every corner and foreign body 
with silken surfaces. We take the lesson 
for our human hive of the future. We 
build our furniture in and seal to dust 
and water. All unsealed foreign bodies, 
as movable chairs and tables, hanging 
pictures and bric-a-brac, we ‘reduce to 
lowest terms. 

The many-roomed modern house to 
any simple, unspoiled sense is repulsive 
in form and confusion as to its uses. 
Probably no two families ever use the 
rooms of a house for the same things, or 
could form any distinct idea of, the, pre- 
vious occupants’ usages. The occu- 
pants of the New York “model tene- 
ments,” who used the bathrooms for 
coal holes, are no exceptions. The more 
I study our civilized houses the less con- 
fidence I have in my understanding of 
the uses of its various rooms. We do not 
know apparently what we want of our 
houses or what we want to do or be; con- 
sequently indefinite is stamped all over 
the multiplied cells of* our dwellings. 
Now the bee again teaches us to deter- 
mine the simple essentials of a dwelling, 
to store our food and to brood our young. 
Adapting their perfect domestic economy 
to human necessity, our houses should 
consist of five sections distinct in archi- 
tecture and purpose: low-roofed storage 
cells or bins uniform in general style 
should be conveniently ranged together, 
with stalls for animals on one side of the 
range and laboratories for preparation of 
food on the other. The fourth section is 
the living room and the fifth is a dormi- 
tory. Clothes washing, bathing, etc., 
should have a little building or room at 
one side, near the stable or in the yard, 
where refuse is best handled. The fol- 
lowing profile and diagram are suggest- 
ed as a simple country house of definite 
uses : 

As in the beehive housekeeping, like 
house-building, has become with usa 
common function of the hive and is no 
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longer a special function of the house- 
hold drudge. By this means everything 
is done with dispatch and real interest, 
even zest. Democracy is not murdered. 

The house itself is builded to a demo- 
cratic. free ideal. With mystical insight 
transcending the architect’s purposeless 
traditions the new domestic shelter arises 
with results both adequate and economi- 
cal, neither of which the houses of the 
near past have attained. There has been 
no human house exhibiting the ultimate 
adequacy of the house of the bee. We 


have many domiciles which have dis- 
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mined to repossess our lives, our whole 
souls. Not something that will do, but 
something that will fulfil our lives. 
Something up to type and under such 
conditions, economically, as to be univer- 
sally possible, costing just labor, the sim- 
ple conditions being just universal access 
to the earth. 

The interpretation of our parable of 
the honeycomb may be briefly recapi- 
tulated. The ultimate human house we 
conceive will be of a beautiful seamless 
surface thruout, built so firmly all in all 
that nothing will bend or jar. It will 
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played an interesting fancy working its 
spells. We have borrowed from every- 
where conveniences and luxuries which 
we have no means or even idea of enjoy- 
ing, while the vast populations of our 
cities have no houses at all, but are 
bunked as for an eventless voyage thru 
time in tiers and rows of numbered 
berths in alleys smelling of the bilge- 
water of destiny. Either fancy or fatal- 
ity have determined our abodes. 

We have determined at New Clairvaux 
that the ultimate human need should be 
our ideal in houses. We have deter- 


meet these simple ends, shelter from the 
elements, sanctuary from the world, ful- 
crum of social influence and all in perfect 
sweetness. It must be so ordered that 
neither cares nor microbes nor deficiency 
of air and light slowly kill. Lovely in 
proportions, workmanship and idea, with- 
out extraneous ornament or illogical 
angle, it is an extension of the inner and 
outer life of sound, sane men. 
Specifically our Great Room, now in 
construction at New Clairvaux in illus- 
tration approximately of these ideas, has 
an ample fireside with contiguous built- 
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in seats out of the draft of doors, 
built-in bookshelves, toy boxes and time- 
piece in one quarter, the family board in 
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The windows are made in one sash so 
as to afford freest passage to the air. 
Encircling air is made instantaneously 














MOUNT TOBY FROM THE MONTAGUE MEADOWS. 


a second, a kitchen, partly screened, in 
a third, and a coat hangery, etc., in the 
fourth quarter. There is wide floor 
space around the central post or roof- 
tree, as shown in cut No. 1. The entire 
room is something over 25 feet square. 
The roof-tree is 8% feet high, branch- 
ing into great hand-hewn beams from 
our own forest patch, just such trees as 
we could find, done with just such skill 
as we could bring with our own hands. 
There are defective joints, there are some 
bungles. We are concerned first with an 
idea, a distinct concept, and second with 
founding a new tradition competent for 
infinite growth, and after these with 
right workmanship. Paint is to be freely 
used on the wood-finish interior. The 
floor of our own pasture oak, tightly 
driven together, will probably be covered 
with deck paint semi-annually, the fire- 
side warmed with one of our beautiful 
cottage-craft rugs. Care is taken securely 
to bar rats and mice out from the walls. 
All available outer walls are windows. 


available to the kitchen corner in par- 
ticular. 

A vestibule 8 feet wide and 26 feet 
long backs this living room, and is en- 
tered by either end besides having vari- 
ous double faced cupboards and pockets 
for the passage of fuel and stores to the 
interior. ‘The floor of this vestibule is 
cement. It has the main entrance to the 
cellar and other stores and is the nearest 
part of the house to the kitchen garden 
and the barn, orchard, etc. 

The chamber is divided into a bath 
and sleeping places, with conditions as 
near as possible like an open tent. 

The organization of our beehive, as 
I have intimated, is pure democracy. 
Hirelings, if we have any (as in special 
emergencies), are self-respecting com- 
rades, no servants. There is extremely 
little of the cash nexus found necessary. 
The work which degrades the servant 
one may do honorably for oneself. The 
little boys and girls learn to empty their 
own slops and to take care of their own 
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things, and gradually to join in the larger 
work. They set the table, fetch kind- 
lings, run errands, make domestic ani- 
mals happy, plan and tend a little garden 
of their own, gather wild flowers for the 
table. As for the grown-ups, one “does” 
the dishes with the aid of an automatic 
dryer which we make in the “village 
shop,” another sets the breakfast and 
sweeps the floor, and so on all around. 
Mother and father tend the little chil- 
dren together. Mother has all day after 
planning the one household spread of the 
evening to live with the children, to 
gather things from the garden and to 
help keep it, to be in the sunshine, to 
create a spiritual home. The division of 
labor is more just. 

Finally, in the manner of gathering 
and storing the honey of our human apts 
mellifica, we again do well to draw from 
our parable of the bee. We no longer 
sweat for a wretched price and an uncer- 
tain market. We have become too wise 
to sell our wheat at I cent a pound and 
buy it back in the form of crackers at 
12 cents a pound. We do not, for a few 
shillings, sell our potatoes and milk and 
corn and summer fruits and winter fruits 
and maple syrup and honey and fat of 
the land and all the good things of a liv- 
ing and mortgage the houses and land to 
the butcher for a mess‘of Swift’s or Ar- 
mour’s pottage. We put our honey in 
the honeycomb, a rich and varied diet. 
Last season we set up the maple syrup 
cells. And this is a land that flows with 
milk and honey, a land of pastures and 
wild flowers. And we are developing ter- 
races of cultivated flowers in front of the 
orchard with an apiary to come between. 
We have a beautiful granary in mind by 
converting one of the old buildings, with 
cells for Indian corn and wheat and rye 
and buckwheat and oats and millet and 
beans and field peas and popcorn, all of 
which our surrounding acres are already 
producing in abundance. In this gran- 
ary will also be cells for all kinds of 
seeds, also for sweet herbs, sage, penny- 
royal, carraway and coriander. In our 
frost-proof cells underground we have 
scores of barrels of all kinds, colors and 
savors of apples, with winter pears and 
potatoes, and all garden vegetables, a 
dozen kinds, and hundreds of bush- 
els of succulent roots, as mangels, 
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sugar-beets and rutabagas for the ani- 
mals. In other cells are hundreds of 
quarts of crisp pickles, appetizing catsup, 
made of the fairest ripe tomatoes 
and cayenne, cauliflower, grape and cur- 
rant and red crab-apple jellies and blue- 
berries from the mountain, red raspber- 
ries, honey-sweet pears, luscious-looking 
cherries, strawberries, tomatoes for 
bisque soups, and all the other special 
juices of summer and the sun. In short, 
there are rich acids and pure sweets, nuts 
and fresh grains from our own threshing 
floors, cream, eggs, pork and fat mutton 
and butter, just as we like it. Season 
after season we have eaten our content 
of the good things our hands have gath- 
ered increasingly with decreasing effort. 
The surplus pays taxes of several sorts. 

Nature has both fondled and sharply 
disciplined us. Some of us have ob- 
served our affections growing tenderer 
toward all the flowers, flocks and babes 
amid which we have our being and the 
life of which depends upon our constant 
gentleness and faithfulness. We have 
had faith in the vision of the lion and 
the lamb lying down together, of the 
wedding of brute strength and gentility 
of heart, of the existence of a plane of 
life between the patient ox and the soar- 
ing skylark which shall be better than 
either. And we do certainly feel that we 
have come a long way toward fulfilling 
the purposes of God with us. 

Now self-expression is the last accom- 
plishment of all great toil. It is right 
here that begins our parable of the birds. 
There is a sympathy between the birds 
and the poets. Chaucer is full of the in- 
spiration from the singing birds. Words- 
worth and Shelley hymned the soaring 
singing lark. All poets cross-question 
the nightingale and many other birds. 
The quest of all poets of all time has been 
to phrase the ultimate human song that 
will express in few measures the whole 
human heart as the thrush’s song ex- 
presses his. There are many types of 
music and many critics of each type be- 
cause all have really failed, tho many 
have registered some broken bars or sug- 
gestions of the immortal music. And so 
far there exist only gropings after the ul- 
timate human song of the undivided soul, 
the successful, brotherly man universal. 

We cannot see life otherwise than as a 
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simple, single problem and not as a great 
warp and woof of problems, social and 
industrial. It is all the problem of the 
worker wrestling with nature for his 
daily bread, with one eye always on 
Providence for every good and perfect 
gift as it comes down from the land of 
light. 

There is no real reason why man and 
the expressions of men should not some 
day take their place with things accom- 
plished, things perfected, with the sun- 
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rise, the June morning, the lark’s song, 
the revelations of God. 

When that occurs, then he will see how 
the monk and the Shaker in their ex- 
quisitely wrought cells were by fine intui- 
tion following, on higher ground, parallel 
lines to perfection with the bee. The 
family on the farm today may follow still 
higher parallels to the perfection of social 
and individual man, where problems dis- 
appear in the perfect mystery of full life. 


MontTacueE, Mass, 


The Intercollegiate Peace Association 


BY GEORGE FULK 


{Mr. Fulk, the secretary of the Intercollegiate Peace Association, is a graduate of De- 
Pauw University. He was professor of Greek and Latin in Ashland College (Kentucky) one 
year; studied law three years in the Chicago-Kent College of Law and Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School; and was associated with Edwin Burritt Smith, of Chicago, during the 


street railway litigation (1905-1906). Mr. 


movements in the colleges last year. 


Fulk became actively interested in the peace 
He organized peace societies in several colleges and 


universities; attended the National Peace Congress at New York, in April, 1907; attended 
the convention of the Intercollegiate Peace Association at Cincinnati; and spent the sum- 
mer at The Hague, where he carried a memorial from twenty-three American colleges and 


universities. 


After attending the International Peace Congress at Munich, he spent four 


months traveling in Europe visiting educators and students interested in the international 


peace movement.—EpirTor.] 


HE Intercollegiate Peace Associa- 
T tion consists, technically, of forty- 
seven colleges and universities of 
the Middle West, united for the promo- 
tion of organized activity among students 
and educators in support of the Interna- 
tional Arbitration and Peace Movement. 
The organization had its beginning three 
years ago in a convention of college men, 
embracing both students and professors, 
initiated by President Noah E. Byers, of 
Goshen College, and held at Goshen, 
Ind. Eight colleges and universities, all 
of which were controlled by religious de- 
nominations fundamentally opposed to 
war, were represented. 

The following college year, 1906-7, 
twenty-eight more _ institutions were 
added to the association, none of which 
were opposed to war on fundamental re- 
ligious principles. Oratorical contests 
among students on International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace were promoted, in which 
more than one hundred students took 
part. The best eight manuscripts were 





selected and their. authors allowed to par- 
ticipate in an interstate oratorical con- 
test held at the University of Cincinnati 
in connection with the second annual 
convention of the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association, in May, 1907. During that 
year local prizes were offered for ora- 
tions and essays in twenty-one institu- 
tions. Essays or orations were prepared 
by students in twenty-two institutions. 
Peace bibliographies were added to the 
libraries of thirteen institutions. A mem- 
orial representing 22,968 students and 
1,668 professors was sent to the Hague 
Conference. Two thousand one hundred 
and sixty-nine dollars and thirty cents 
was raised for the work. 

This year eleven institutions have been 
added to the association. The plan of 
holding oratorical contests has been en- 
larged upon. In Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio State contests, as well as local con- 
tests, have been held. In Pennsylvania 
and Michigan special arrangements were 
made whereby these States were repre- 




















sented in the Interstate Contest, together 
with the States of Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. 

The third annual convention of the 
association was held the 15th and 16th 
of last month at De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. The program con- 
sisted of the Second Interstate Oratori- 
cal Contest on International Arbitration 
and Peace, a business session, a meeting 
of college men and women, addressed by 
educators, including Dean W. P. Rogers, 
of the University of Cincinnati Law 
School; Acting Dean Roscoe Pound, of 
Northwestern University School of Law ; 
Prof. Amos Hershey, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and others, and a public mass 
meeting addressed by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, of Chicago. 

The work of the association has been 
considerably enlarged this year. State 
committees are now being organized in 
the five States above mentioned and in 
Wisconsin. These committees will con- 
trol the work of their several States next 
year. The chairmen of the different 
State committees, together with the presi- 
dent and secretary, constitute the execu- 
tive committee of the association. The 
policy of the association is to promote 
local peace societies, consisting of both 
students and professors, in the institu- 
tions where this is feasible; where it is 
not, to have existing students’ associa- 
tions, such as history and political sci- 
ence clubs, foster the local interests of 
the association. Each institution is rep- 
resented in the association by a vice. 
president, who is required to be a mem- 
ber of the faculty. Several local stu- 
dents’ peace societies are now in exist- 
ence. Others are being planned for next 
year. These are being affiliated with 
“Corda Fratres” International Federation 
of Students, an organization of European 
students. This organization was founded 
at Turin, Italy, in 1898, and now has 
branches in sixty-three of the principal 
university centers of Europe, with a total 
membership of about fifteen thousand 
students. 

The Intercollegiate Peace Association, 
thru its local societies, is being affiliated 
with “Corda Fratres” with a view to put- 
ting the organized student movement for 
international arbitration and peace on a 
truly international basis. The leading 
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articles of the constitution of “Corda 
Fratres” read as follows: 

“The principal object of the International 
Federation of Students is to protect and pro- 
mote the idea of solidarity and of fraternity 
among the students. Each member, 
upon his entrance into the Federation, pledges 
himself upon his honor to employ unceasingly 
such means as his social position, his intelli- 
gence and his activity afford to promote the 
spirit of international union among the youth, 
and to second all the manifestations which he 
may believe useful in order to dissipate from 
any class of persons whatsoever! the prejudices 
and hatred which render states reciprocally 
hostile and always on a war footing. The In- 
ternational Federation of Students proposes 
also to second by all the means in its power 
the work of peace and arbitration between 
nations. It is also the object of the Federation 
to put in correspondence the students them- 
selves, and in particular those who devote 
themselves to the same branch of learning, in 
order to facilitate means of information and 
scientific research, of which they may even- 
tually have need, both before and after the 
doctorate; to insure reciprocally -hosts and 
friends in the large cities, distantly locate, 
upon the occasion of travels, individual and 
collective, in foreign lands—travels: which will 
thus be more easily undertaken and accom- 
plished.” 

Six international congresses of the 
Federation have been held, as follows: 
At Turin, 1898; at Paris, 1900; at Ven- 
ice, 1902; at Liége, 1905; at Marseilles, 
1906 ; at Bordeaux, 1907. The next in- 
ternational congress of the Federation 
will be held at The Hague in July, 1909. 
A special appeal will be issued to the stu- 
dents of every university in the world to 
attend this congress. 

It is a coincidence that the students’ 
peace organizations sprang up in Europe 
and America independently of each other, 
and neither knew of the existence of the 
other until their representatives met at 
The Hague during the Second Hague 
Conference. It does not seem idle to pre- 
dict that these organizations have not 
sprung up and grown to their present 
extent to die a premature death. Neither 
is it unconservative to believe that their 
possibilities are practically unlimited. 
There are most promising plans for the 
future development of the movement in 
the minds of the students of both hemi- 
spheres, One, in particular, is the publi- 
cation of a students’ journal in several 
languages in the interest of the work. 
The European students now publish bul- 
letins from time to time as a means of 
communicating matters of special im- 
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portance to the members of their organi- 
zation. They feel that when the Ameri- 
can students join them they can publish 
a regular journal and fix the “Central 
Bureau” permanently at Paris. It is now 
at Budapest. Both in Europe and Amer- 


ica the students say they do not have the 
money successfully to promote the move- 
ment. This is the most serious. obstacle 
in the minds of the leaders, yet they are 
working heroically with the reasonable 
hope that merit will be rewarded in time. 


Cerro Gorpo, ILL. 


The Mind of the Child 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


dren instead of training them to be 

like us, we would all come nearer the 
Kingdom of Heaven than we do. After 
a while one of us will remember that his 
millennium time was when he was a child 
and took his days straight from the 
Maker of days, when the important thing 
was not to win and to hold, but it was 
the dawn-song of a bird, the little whis- 
pers of the wind, the definite but unspeak- 
able communications he had with tiny 
flowers, the far and wide loveliness of 
every field. 

And so we shall begin to study the 
mind of the child in order to discover its 
sources of happiness and to preserve them 
just as now we are engaged in destroy- 
ing them. For it is the nature of a child 
to believe, not to learn and then. believe. 

This is why they are happier than 
grown people. They can hope so much 
more. They have a divine anticipation 
of life which is legitimate, but which we 
outrage, because, if our system of edu- 
cation does not inveigh against such an- 
ticipation, it destroys too much of the ca- 
pacity for faith, And what we need for 
life is more imagination and fewer penny 
facts. And when we come to study chil- 
dren, not as the crass, modern psychol- 
ogists study them, in order to take a 
mean advantage and a sort of mathemati- 
cal possession of their winged faculties, 
but wonderingly, as we study the Word 
and the Heavens, we shall have entered 
upon the last great period in history, 
and the home-coming of man. What it 
will be like, no one can tell, for while 
the law is plain that we must be as lit- 
tle children, we do not know enough 
about them yet to imitate them. Their 
minds and the great reasons for their 


| F we could be more like the little chil- 


faiths are hidden from us. We have no 
means by which their confidence may be 
translated and betrayed. ‘The tenderest 
mother never wins it. No child loves 
enough to avow it, and not one of us 
remembers well enough to tell what we 
really thought and believed when we 
were children, and the world was still 
our dream. We only recall the awaken- 
ing, the breaking of some ineffable spell. 

Usually it was when our elders began 
to exercise their misguided consciences in 
our behalf that the pages of our happy 
minds were first tear-stained, thumb- 
marked and pencil-scratched with in- 
formation that was foreign to our May- 
time spirits. In short, we became stu- 
dents, limed birds upon the ugly tree of 
knowledge. To be sure we had some in- 
formation already, things that no child 
ever tells. And in the way of experi- 
mental knowledge we knew, for exam- 
ple, that all bumble bees were old and ill 
natured, that grasshoppers were homely 
and probably insane. We were personal- 
ly and intelligently acquainted with sun- 
dry bluebird families. -We knew where 
the first wood violets were to be found, 
and at a pinch we could have told who 
made us. But our world, the world of 
the child, began to fade upon that day 
when we were obliged to learn the sur- 
names of all the letters in the alphabet. 
Every one declared that there was the 
greatest possible difference between a b, 
andad. A b was no less a b, no matter 
upon which side it carried its tail and 
hump. And what a stretching of nerves 
it was to proclaim at last in a high treble 
voice that “The cat has the rat!” This 
was called reading, and we sat down 
with a brow burning as it had been stung 
by a laurel wreath. How many men and 
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women who read these pages recall those 
first days when they were exiled from the 
pleasant tree shadows outside, and made 
to sit within the dull prison room of 
learning, conning that horrid formula of 
the cat and the rat so typical of their 
own state at the time. But other troubles 
of a far more serious nature were upon 
us now. We had learned to “cipher,” 
and had come to that place where it was 
a kind of moral duty to “set down the 
right hand figure and carry one.” The 
sum would be “Add 5 to 55,” and we 
would set down the o, after a mental 
struggle between our right and our left 
hand, and carry the 1 on to the other 
5, which was plainly not entitled to it. 
Let each column have its due,” we said 
in the small integrity of our minds. If 
5 and 5 made 10, why not write it so? 
it seemed dishonest to halve the dividend 
with the next 5 only because it was a near 
neighbor, and our whole moral nature 
cried out against it. Meanwhile, as from 
day to day the figure to be carried and 
thrust into the next column became 
larger, our sense of weariness and re- 
sponsibility increased. That was our first 
business obligation in the world, to 
“carry” when we ought to carry, and to 
pay back when we “borrowed” in sub- 
traction, and we were never the same af- 
terward. If virtue had not gone out 
of us something of the spirit had. Those 
first impressions that we held so lightly 
upon the wings of fancy faded. We be- 
came strangers to the bluebirds and suf- 
fered such little amorphous, academic 
thoughts as “Why should a bulldozing 
transitive verb govern the objective 
case?” We still had the heart to be sorry 
for the objective case. Or, why were 
“a” and “an” called “indefinite articles,” 
and what was an article of language any- 
how? 

These are natural questions for the 
child to ask; they represent the pathetic 
confusion of his mind, too young to rea- 
son or apprehend definitions. We have, 
indeed, better, surer methods now of 
teaching the personalities of language, 
but the burden of knowing is the same 
to the child. And it is the burden that 
is so cruel. Besides, even in these days 
of amazing public school systems, where 
so much practice has been had in tortur- 
ing the minds of young children, not one 


in a dozen can tell why he sets down one 
figure in addition and carries the other. 
‘Lhe writer recently interviewed four, 
varying from the age of seven to twelve, 
and found them all sullenly ignorant of 
the mystery. It was a kind of mathe- 
matical crucifixion thru which they past 
with uncertain success. 

Now, it is not well for children to 
grow up in ignorance, but it is abomina- 
ble the way we shorten their faculties 
and destroy their spiritual qualities by 
teaching them last things first. And it is 
curious that men and women who peti- 
tion legislatures to save young children 
from work in the mills and factories can 
see no harm in sending a baby to school. 
More children are martyred every year 
in the first six grades at school than have 
ever been destroyed in the cotton fac- 
tories. The fact that they do not die, but 
grow up to be careworn men and women, 
of even great mental accomplishments, is 
no sign that they were not bereaved of 
the highest qualities when they were in 
the primary grades. Nothing in this 
world is more barbarous than the teach- 
ing relation we sustain to them. We do 
not respect them enough, and it is no 
wonder they respect us so little. They 
do not know how to say it, and there is 
an instinct still beautiful in them which 
forbids the sacrilege, but every child 
knows that its average elder is a fool 
with his accent in the wrong place.. They 
yield to us and finally become like us, 
but in the beginning they knew better. 
And hereafter when the child enters into 
his own, we shall understand better than 
we do now how to prolong those first 
millennium years of joy and innocence. 
There will be no house school for chil- 
dren, but they will take their primer les- 
sons as they are published upon the hills 
from day to day. There will be no senti- 
mental catechism of arbitrary rights and 
wrongs strung by a creed, but they will 
learn naturally the great lesson of right 
obedience to God, not because there are 
churches or dogmas, but because the 
heavens and the earth declare Him. The 
reason we have lost so much the sense 
of God is because we have made too 
many little diagrams of His providence 
according to our own minds. We are 
forgetting to count the stars, and it is the 
nature of all children to count the stars. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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A Political Novel 


Few of Mr. Churchill’s readers under- 
stood that “Coniston” was really a politi- 
cal novel, partly because the love inter- 
est in it had the right setting for love in 
the character of Cynthia, in the wild 
beauty of Coniston and in the pa- 
tient sorrow that love is as apt to brood 
as happiness, and partly because the men 
and measures portrayed in politics be- 
longed already to the past, and the tender 
forgiving spell of the past was cast over 
the character of Jethro Bass so that the 
unscrupulousness of the political boss of 
twenty years ago had the attraction of 
romantic adventures iri guerrilla govern- 
ment under the very eaves of the capitol. 
But his new novel* is meant to be a 
sequel to the political methods described 
in “Coniston.” The scenes are laid in 
the same State, but not with such fair- 
ness Of meadows and hills. And love 
is almost a social convention, a by-prod- 
uct of a rich young woman and a “ris- 
ing” young man. The author has con- 
fined himself to interpreting conditions of 
modern political life rather than love and 
natural scenery. 

In the days of Jethro Bass there was 
competition between railroads. There 
were small railroad kingdoms, so to 
speak, dependent upon the favor of the 
political bosses, but now, twenty years 
later, we come to the consolidation of 
railroad kingdoms into the railroad em- 
pire—an empire no longer dependent 
upon section bosses in politics, but with 
its standing army of five hundred legis- 
lators, its packed committees and sub- 
sidized press. Democracy with its toot 
and Stars and Stripes is upon the stage, 
a mere quack advertisement of the gov- 
ernment to deceive the people. Behind 
the scenes is the feudal system, the dukes 
and earls of the railroad empire—and the 
real play, the absorbing interests, the 
high stakes. And the workings of this 
feudal system are more than proclaimed, 
they are dramatized with a cynical verac- 


—*Mr. Crewe’s Career. By Winston Churchill. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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ity that makes the story of great value 
for enlightening the great mass of peo- 
ple who are not sufficiently interested in 
their citizenship to insure honest govern- 
ment, but who are sufficiently interested 
in the romance to take lessons in polit- 
ical economy from the pen of a novelist. 

Three classes of politicians are repre- 
sented, the railroad tool politician who 
swears by the Republican party and be- 
longs to the “machine,” which is itself 
a part of the “rolling stock” of the rail- 
road. This class includes the counsel for 
the road, and in the character of Hilary 
Vane we recognize the evolution of 
Jethro Bass. The reform politician is 
indicated by Austin Vane, a young, free 
lance attorney, who plays a potential 
rather than an important part; his re- 
straint, and the reasons for it, being the 
only romantically heroic element in the 
story. And last, the fool politician. Mr. 
Crewe’s career is simply the clown’s ring. 
which has been cleared for the diversion 
of the author’s readers in the midst of 
graver affairs. That he actually does 
represent a new and ridiculous type in 
American politics goes without saying, 
but Mr. Churchill is the first to paint his 
State house portrait for readers of fic- 
tion. Mr. Crewe is a multimillionaire 
with an invincible dollar-marked conceit 
which nothing can abash, an uninformed 
egregious energy that makes his very in- 
telligence a mockery. He is a sophomore 
statesman who is concerned to act his 
part rather than to fill any position. His 
nature is to pose. He is a reformer only 
in name. He is really after a State ped- 
estal at any price. His wealth, as is so 
often the case with the egregious rich, 
has bereft him of that human telepathy 
toward humans without which a politi- 
cian in particular is halt, lame and blind. 

If Mr. Churchill has portrayed the 
character of any of his own political op- 
ponents, he has richly avenged himself 
for being defeated in his race for Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, and in any 
case he has produced one of the most re- 
markable political novels that has ap- 
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peared in this country. The book has 
the accent of reality rather than fiction. 
He shows a generous power in drawing 
strong diverse types, a breadth of under- 
standing that will give his representation 
weight with serious people. And he has 
done what most political novelists neglect 
when he interprets the political mania of 
the rural mind. All farmers are politi- 
cians, but their views are as hidden from 
men like Humphry Crewe as if they were 
the constitution and by-laws of a secret 
order. The awakening into action of this 
esoteric quality in the rustic politician 
is one of the future phases of national 
life. 
ed 


Worlds in the Making 


It is not often that a scientific writer 
offers at one time explanations of so 
many phenomena as are presented by Dr. 
Arrhenius in his highly suggestive book. 
It contaiis a considerable number of 
novel views, some having a good basis of 
astronornical evidence and the concurrent 
suppoit of physical and chemical laws; 
others being merely more or less plaus- 


ible speculations, standing upon rather 
insecure footings, and liable to failure 
when future investigations are brought 
to bear upon them. 

Radiation pressure plays an important 
part in the theories advanced, and in as- 
tronomy the author’s name is chiefly as- 


sociated with this subject. By the appli- 
cation of a single principle, viz., that light 
exerts a pressure in the direction of its 
propagation, he was able, about eight 
years ago, to explain many features of 
the solar corona, the zodiacal light, the 
repulsion of comets’ tails, and also to in- 
dicate the nature of the relations which 
exist between sun spots, magnetic storms 
and auroras. The correlation of so many 
puzzling phenomena was a decided for- 
ward step, and the reasonableness of the 
assumptions made and the force of the 
arguments presented in support of them 
caused astronomers generally to accept 
as highly probable the doctrine that ra- 
diation pressure plays an important role 
in all of these phenomena. 

The acceptance of this thesis came the 
‘more readily, for light pressure had long 
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been known as ‘a possibility from the 
mathematical investigations of Clerk 
Maxwell. Moreover, shortly after Dr. 
Arrhenius presented his views, the physi- 
cists. Lebedeff, in Russia, and Nichols 
and Hull, in America, succeeded in real- 
izing radiation pressure experimentally 
in its theoretical amount, and thus estab- 
lished its effectiveness as a _ physical 
agent. 

In his present book Dr. Arrhenius has 
extended his astronomical theories, offer- 
ing explanations especially in respect to 
variable stars, new stars and nebule. He 
also considers volcanic ‘and _ seismic 
phenomena, the condition of the earth’s 
interior, the celestial bodies as abodes of 
organisms, the constitution of the sun 
and nebulz, and other subjects. All of 
this, however, is subsidiary to the main 
purpose of the book, which is to present 
a new cosmogony, which aims to avoid 
the conclusion that the whole universe 
is tending, thru the radiation of heat 
from the hotter to the colder bodies, 
toward a uniform distribution of energy. 
and therefore toward an absolute end of 
the development of the universe. Accord- 
ing to the new theory, energy is degrad- 
ed in bodies of the solar type, such as the 
sun apd the stars, and elevated in those 
of the nebular state. Gravity and radia- 
tion pressure are regarded as the chief 
physical agents, the former tending to 
concentrate all matter, the latter to scat- 
ter it. By using them as opposing fac- 
tors Dr. Arrhenius has knit together a 
theory of evolution of world systems 
which, he thinks, “can continue in an 
eternal cycle, in which there is neither 
beginning nor end, and in which life may 
exist and continue forever undimin- 
ished.” 

The argument is briefly as follows: 
The stars radiate their heat; their sur- 
faces cool; their vast remaining stores 
of heat are largely imprisoned beneath 
the solid and slowly conducting crusts 
that form upon their surfaces. In addi- 
tion to the hundreds of millions of visible ° 
stars there are probably thousands of mil- 
lions of other bodies moving thru space 
with high velocities, unshining, unseen. 
It is assumed that occasionally collisions 
occur between the stars or other bodies, 
resulting in the production of enormous 
masses of gas and vast clouds of dust, 
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making a new star and enveloping 
nebulz. Then begins the long course of 
development from nebula to sun, from 
sun to a cool, wandering body, until a 
new lease of shining existence comes 
thru a further collision, perhaps after 
many thousands of billions of years. 

The author regards life as having al- 
ways existed, just as matter and energy 
have always existed, springing up on a 
world as soon as conditions become fa- 
vorable for its development, not spon- 
taneously, but thru life germs transport- 
ed by radiation pressure from other 
worlds whese life already exists. This 
is a modification of the old doctrine of 
Panspermia. Two assumptions underlie 
this theory. In order that radiation pres- 
sure may act in the postulated manner 
the life germs must be smaller than any 
known to science today, and they must be 
capable of retaining their vitality when 
subjected for long periods to the exceed- 
ingly low temperatures which prevail in 
the interstellar spaces. 

Astronomers admit the possibility of 
many worlds being in a condition favor- 
able to the reception of life. They are 
also of the opinion that life is known pos- 
itively on the earth alone, and that there 
is very little hope of our demonstrating 
its existence on any other world. They 
will, however, look with interest on the 
present book, on account of the many 
purely astronomical problems which it 
considers. But it is not to be expected 
that they will accept all of the author’s 
theories without further investigation. 
In many cases alternative explanations 
are equally available. They will question 
his conclusions at many points, here and 
there holding his data insufficient and his 
assumptions unwarranted. Who, for 
example, that realizes what the Milky 
Way really is, would for a moment seri- 
ously consider the author’s suggestion 
that it had been formed by the collision 
of two gigantic stars such as Arcturus? 
The Milky Way contains many millions 
of stars, each of them a sun; it complete- 
ly encircles the solar system, and yet is 
so remote that light from its nearest 
parts takes thousands of years to reach 
us. [t is altogether too great in extent 
and in the quantity of matter that it con- 
tains reasonably to be supposed to have 
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been formed from a nebula resulting 
from the collision of two stars, however 
gigantic they may have been. ; 

The Solar System* had its origin in a 
series of university lectures, intended to 
give a general account of the solar sys- 
tem, in untechnical language, without the 
use of mathematics. It is descriptive and 
authoritative, recording salient facts in a 
simple and direct manner. It is not ex- 
haustive even in those subjects which 
may be presented without mathematics ; 
enough, however, is given to enable the 
general reader to form a clear notion of 
the present state of this department of 
modern astronomy. Tidal action and 
Mars receive a larger proportion of space 
than usual, the former because this im- 
portant subject is inadequately treated in 
most astronomical books, and the latter 
on account of the prominence given it in 
the periodical literature of our time. 
Mars is a favorite subject for specula- 
tion. Nearly all popular articles con- 
cerning it assert much that is unproven, 
and, in the present state of science, un- 
provable. The favorite thesis is that life 
exjsts there in a more advanced develop- 
ment than upon the earth. The main 
proof offered in support of this theory is 
the existence or supposed existence of a 
multitude of fine straight lines upon the 
planet (the so-called canals), forming a 
network over its surface. The existence 
of such lines, and even seasonal changes 
in them, such as the observations seem 
to indicate in the more prominent ones, 
would not necessarily prove them to be 
of artificial origin, and it is largely upon 
this point that the whole question hinges. 
In this work the author presents the con- 
servative view, holding, with the ma- 
jority of astronomers, that very little is 
actually known in regard to the condi- 
tions existing on Mars. There are a 
great mass of observations and many 
drawings and some photographs, but no 
interpretation of the observed phenom- 
ena has been given which receives the 
general acceptance of scientific men. 

It has been the aim of Mr. Bryant to 
place before the general reader an ac- 
count, neither too long nor too technical, 


2THeE Sotar System: A Stupy oF Recent Osserva- 
tions. By Charles Lane Poor, Professor of Astron-. 
omy in Columbia University. Illustrated. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 
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of the History of Astronomy,’ tracing 
the progress of the science from the ear- 
liest times to the present day. In the 
beginning he considers briefly the astro- 
nomical notions and discoveries of the 
ancient Eastern nations, and especially 
those of the Greeks and Arabs. During 
the Dark Ages there was no astronomi- 
cal progress, but on the revival of learn- 
ing it began to flourish again. At this 
time the narrative assumes a biographi- 
cal form, which is continued from Co- 
pernicus to Herschel. In this section we 
have a lucid record, in condensed and at- 
tractive form, of the achievements of 
those great men who laid the foundations 
of modern astronomy. Thus six pages 
suffice to convey a clear notion of the 
great importance of the investigations 
and discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, and 
of the debt that science owes to Halley 
for the speedy publication of Newton’s 
early results. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth 
century astronomy has been continually 
expanding. From time to time new de- 
partments have come into existence; 
many workers have contributed to prog- 
ress, and great names abound in every 
line of achievement. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing this period the biographical element 
was less dominant, and the author has 
accordingly altered his plan and con- 
tinued the history by subjects. Nearly 
all departments of the science are repre- 
sented by concise chapters, furnishing 
reliable general views, but not entering 
far into details. The work is descriptive, 
and is characterized thruout by clearness 
and directness of statement. It is evident 
that mathematical knowledge stands back 
of the author’s judgment, and prevents 
his yielding to the seduction of unsound 
theories, however plausible or popular. 
Altho he looks at facts and hypotheses in 
the light of the mathematical investiga- 
tions pertaining to them, he does not 
burden the book with technicalities. 

The advance of the science of astron- 
omy has been so rapid in recent years 
that people in general, being unable to 
use or even to understand its mathemati- 
cal and mechanical methods, have lost 
interest in the objects of its study. Mr. 





8A History or Astronomy. By Walter W. Bryant, 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological 
Department of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, $3. 


Serviss, in his “New Geography of the 
Heavens," says “that the proportion of 
mankind acquainted with the starry 
heavens and listening to their voices is 
smaller today than it was two thousand 
years ago.” He might have made it fifty 
instead of two thousand without fear of 
contradiction. In a former generation 
the ability to name the principal constel- 
lations and to make appropriate esthetic, 
sentimental and theological remarks 
about them was a part of the education 
of every young man and even, or es- 
pecially, of every young woman. If any- 
one could turn thought again into these 
channels it would be the author of the 
popular ‘‘Astronomy With Opera-Glass,” 
and, if he does not succeed, it will not be 
his fault but because we have past be- 
yond that stage of thought. In this new 
volume he gives fourteen double-page 
charts and describes in turn the constella- 
tions on the meridian for each month in 
the year, giving the mythological, poeti- 
cal, historical and scientific items of in- 
terest concerning them. 


& 
What Is Religion? By Wilhelm Bousset. 
Translated by F. B. Low. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Not many decades ago we were com- 
plaining of the Germans that their books 
were dry and unreadable because of con- 
fused and awkward style, with multipli- 
city of detail, and without pains to be 
clear. But a generation of German 
scholars is now to the fore who are mas- 
ters in the difficult art of presenting 
abstruse subjects, in whose examination 
survey of vast numbers of phenomena is 
necessary, in a form which is at once 
clear, forceful and pleasing. Professor 
Paulsen, who serves up philosophy as 
entertainingly as Professor James, is an 
example of this sort of modern German, 
and Professor Bousset, of Géttingen, is 
one of the theologians who have the 
same ability. His treatise on religion is 
a brief, popular sketch of the principal 
types of religion as they have appeared 
in history, from the religious ideas and 
usages of savages to the highest forms 
of Christianity. In flowing and easy 
style he brings out the principal features 
of the varied forms of religion, often 


*ASTRONOMY WITH THE Nakep Eye. By Garrett 
P, Serviss. New York; Harper & Brothers. $1.40, 
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passing over debated questions in a para- 
graph, but leaving the reader always 
with a clear impression, and certainly 
keeping him interested. The book is not 
a thoro treatise, either in the philosophy 
of religion or in its history, but as an 
introduction to the modern science of 
comparative religion it is of much value. 
The reader who lays it down to ask him- 
self the question, “What, after all, is re- 
ligion ?”’ will perhaps reply, “As a matter 
of fact, historically, religion has been a 
great many things, some of them good 
but. many of them bad; it has certainly 
affected human life most powerfully, and 
never more for good and less for evil 
than in the form in which it was taught 
by the founder of Christianity: it is due 
to the necessity of man’s being to strive 
for blessing and his native impulse to be- 
lieve in higher powers, and at its best it 
is faith in a good God and sincere en- 
deavor to learn and keep His command- 
ments.” 
& 
William Jordan, Junior. By J. C. Snaith. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Snaith might have named William 
Jordan, Junior “The Biography of Any 
Genius.” The shy, sensitive, unworldly 
boy with his great eyes and his agony of 
shrinking from “street-persons,” all who 
throng the market place of labor and 
achievement, suggests Shelley and Chat- 
terton and Poe, not to name any living 
“World-Poet.” The development of 
William Jordan’s power to write his 
great epic runs thru three phases: be- 
wilderment, terror, pity. The “street- 
persons” speak a foreign language which 
he is at infinite pains to acquire, nor do 
they understand his. The bitter experi- 
ence of the boy o’ dreams trying with all 
his conscientious little soul to adjust 
himself to the practical life about him 
is hard to read. It would be harder were 
it not for the dim light of symbolism, 
which touches the characters of the book 
with mystery and aloofness. “The little 
room” in which the poet ponders the 
ancient books and which he fears may be 
taken from him—is it the old and classic 
learning? The “open wound” upon the 
child’s cheek—does it symbolize the 
touch of imperfection in all things 
human? The symbolism is sometimes 
obscure, but, in general lines, it figures 
forth the anguish of adjustment which a 
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dreamer must undergo in order to do 
any work in’a world which is wide 
awake. The genius is a visitor from the 
stars, and we so little understand his 
speech that he often seems to us to bab- 
ble idiotic nonsense. Our grandchildren 
may reverse our decision. The style of 
Mr. Snaith’s story has simplicity and 
charm. As in Ewald’s “The Old Room,” 
its symbolism does not spoil the beauty 
of the simple narrative. 


Sd 


The Story of a Beautiful Duchess. By 
Horace Bleakley. New York: E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co. $5.00. 


Those who enjoy light gossip tinged 
with an aristocratic flavor of scandal and 
touched here and there with an appro- 
priate bit of pathos will delight in the 
Story of a Beautiful Duchess. It is not 
perhaps as romantic a life as could be de- 
vised for some fictitious personage and 
yet there is enough color to satisfy the 
average historical student, especially in 
the incidents of infidelity described with 
such finesse and detail. The fair creature 
whose life is here revealed is Elizabeth 
Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton and 
Argyll, who rose from an impecunious 
childhood in a small Hibernian village to 
the proud position of a royal and social! 
favorite during the Walpole period and 
was the instigator on behalf of her young 
son of one of the greatest lawsuits of the 
eighteenth century. Her personal and 
mental gifts have won for her other biog- 
raphers, but none of them has admired so 
wholeheartedly as the present writer, who 
deems her the finest type of a lady of 
quality in the Georgian era. It is the 
Duchess as a mother that Mr. Bleakley 
particularly glories in, but, of course, his 
model mother is the noble woman eager 
primarily to see her children win and 
maintain social distinction and position. 
The fact that she was devoted to them, 
even in her last years when they dis- 
graced her by sharing in the prevailing 
faithlessness to marriage vows, is noted 
as one of her marked virtues. In the 
same way that she stood by her children, 
she remained loyal to friends even at the 
risk or certainty of royal disfavor. She 
was neither inordinately frivolous like 
her daughter Betty, nor a persistent co- 
quette like her sister, the Countess of 
Coventry. Whether this is sufficient 
justification for a fresh attempt to rescue 
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her from oblivion, however, is the query. 
The book is a very handsome one from 
the standpoint of typography and beauti- 
ful illustrations add to its charm. 


st 
Literary Notes 


...-Students of missions in Japan are fa- 
miliar with the annual volumes edited by Rev. 
D. C. Greene, The Christian Movement in 
Japan. The fifth annual issue, invaluable for 
its abundance of information, comes from the 
press of the Methodist Publishing House in 
Tokyo. 

..-.The second volume of President A. H. 
Strong’s Systematic Theology (Philadelphia: 
the Griffith & Rowland Press) is devoted to 
the “Doctrine of Man.” Dr. Strong is the dean 
of American teachers of doctrinal theology, 
whose ability and type of thought are well 
known. 


....Under the title Giving a Man Another 
Chance, the Fleming H. Revell Co. publish a 
dozen sermons of the Rev. Dr. Wilton Merle 
Smith, of this city. The discourses are ear- 
nest, practical, orthodox, manly, and not too 
long. Each one makes a point worth making 
and fastens it in the memory. 

...-If St. Paul, who had somewhat to say 
about women speaking in meeting, had read 
the sermons to girls in Mrs. Van Koert Schuy- 
ler’s Road to Happiness (Doubleday, Page & 


Co., $1.25), he might possibly have arrived at a 


different opinion. To those who are still of 
the old opinion we recommend the reading of 
the sermons. 

....The classified catalogs of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh are useful to readers and 
buyers anywhere because of their descriptive 
and annotated titles. The second series, includ- 
ing the accessions of 1902-1906, is now nearly 
finished, and together with the three volumes 
previously issued will form a complete catalog 
of the library. 

...-Good advice to young people, conceived 
in wisdom and delivered in a manly spirit, is 
contained in Rev. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s 
Love and Loyalty, a collection of twenty ad- 
dresses to graduates of confirmation classes, the 
text of each discourse being the motto chosen 
by one of the classes of All Souls’ Church, 
Chicago. The University of Chicago Press are 
the publishers. ($1.50 net.) 


....The recent attempt on the life of Captain 
Dreyfus gives point to the reissue of Rev. 
Madison C. Peters’s Justice to thee Jew (Mc- 
Clure Co., 75 cents), which appeared first nine 
years ago. ‘How much good the book will do 
may be questioned, since it is a prejudice, not 
a theory, that confronts us, and prejudice does 
not read books it does not believe in, or, if it 
reads them, becomes only the more prejudiced. 

....For the young mother to whom her 
new baby is more than merely a pretty play- 
thing, we have seen no book better than The 
Mother’s Year Book, by Marion Foster Wash- 
burne. (The Macmillan Co., $1.25.) The ad- 
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vice concerning the care of a baby thru the 
first twelve months of its life is sensible and 
not too technical, and there is a little infant 
psychology, based upon Preyer, thrown in for 
good measure. 

....Some years ago Rev. Dr. D. W. Faunce 
wrote a book on “A Young Man’s Difficulties 
with His Bible.” He now issues The Mature 
Man’s Difficulties with His Bible (Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society, 75 
cents), which contains much sensible counsel 
concerning Scripture. Dr. Faunce’s conclusion 
is the modern one of Pascal, “There is light 
enough for those who wish to see; none others 
need ask for more.” The author is not to be 
confounded with the president of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

& 


Pebbles 


“I HAveE never loved before,” he said. 
“Well,” she replied, “I am not running a 
kindergarten.”—Bohemian. 


MALE Voice—Hello! 

Female Voice—Hello! 

“Ts this you, darling?” 

“Yes; who are you?”—Yonkers Statesman. 


A couNTRY editor was about to step into his 
new $2,500 automobile when three of the bed 
slats dropped him on the floor and he was 
awakened.—Kansas City Star. 


“Suits to protect cattle,” she read aloud; 
“now isn’t that nice of the Government! I 
suppose they will furnish each of the poor, 
dear cows with a blanket.” 

Satisfied with this glimpse at the news of 
the world, she turned to the realities of the 
fashion column.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


A DELPHIC RESPONSE, 


“Tr is hard,” said the sentimental landlady 
at the dinner table, “to think that this poor 
little lamb should be destroyed in its youth, 
just to cater to our appetites.” 

“Yes,” replied the smart boarder, struggling 
with his portion, “it is tough.”—The Congre- 
gationalist. 


A GENTLEMAN bought at the post office a 
large quantity of stamped envelopes, newspaper 
wrappers, etc. Finding them difficult to carry, 
he asked one of the clerks if he could supply 
him with a piece of string. “We are not per- 
mitted by the department to supply string,” 
was the reply. “Then give me a bit of red 
tape,” was the sarcastic retort. The string 
was supplied.—Sketch. 


HARVARD TO YALE. 

Sait on! Sail on, thou Ship of State! 

Sail on, thou Union strong and great! 

And watch the sail, thou fat old Skipper Taft, 
And clear the decks for action fore ’n’ aft. 


Sail on! Sail on, thou Ship of State! 
Sail on, thou Union strong and great, 
Huge clouds of Nomination on.the skyline 
loom, 
She’s jibing! All hands watch the boom! 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
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The Deed and the Man 

A NEW name for a new deed of hero- 
ism is writ high on the column of fame, 
a name hitherto ungraced with chief dis- 
tinction, the name of the man whose 
heroism to the point of death saved the 
day to the cause of righteousness and de- 
cency, to political and social honesty last 
Thursday noon at Albany, the name of 
Otto Foelker. His name will long stand 
worthily by the side of that of Governor 
Hughes. 

The victory needed him. 
him was defeat. He was a very sick 
man. He had not recovered from the 
surgeon’s knife after a deep and most 
critical operation. The physicians told 
him he would leave his bed to be taken 
to the Senate Chamber at Albany only 
at the imminent risk of death. He was 
in the condition when it was most im- 
perative, as doctors look at it, that he 
should be saved from all accident of dis- 
turbance and be given absolute quiet. 
But his one vote was needed. Without 
it a heroic attempt to foil the forces of 
greed and wealth and save the good name 
of the State would fail. So he took his 
life in his hand and was carried nearly 
two hundred miles that he might at the 
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critical moment say Yes and No, and 
make the majority of one that saved the 
Senate from shame and gave success to 
the chief moral measure that has been 
before the State for many a day, and the 
success of which has concerned the whole 
country. We give honor to the soldier 
who, in the flush of courage and health. 
risks his life on the field of battle, althe 
he knows that the chance of death is not 
one in ten; but here was a man, his veins 
collapsed with loss of blood, his strength 
all spent, his nervous force wasted, who 
had all human excuses to spare the least 
exertion, whom no one could blame if 
he obeyed his doctors’ orders, but whose 
soul’s courage yet rose higher than his 
body’s weakness, and who insisted on be- 
ing taken from his bed and borne where 
his own strength could not carry him, 
even tho it was scarce to be hoped that 
the should ever: be able to return to his 
home. That was sublime courage, not 
the spectacular kind that wins huzzas, 
of applause and glory, but truer, nobler, 
such as that from which one might “look 
proudly to Heaven from the deathbed of 
fame.” 

Praise, too, great praise, is due to 
Governor Hughes, to all the twenty-six 
Senators, even to those who would, if 
they dared, have voted for the gamblers, 
but who respected the protests of the 
people and dared not go back on their 
previous recorded vote. 

We have here another illustration of 
the power of the moral sentiment of the 
people when once sharply appealed to. 
The people can be trusted if they under- 
stand that right and wrong are involved. 
Truth loves publicity; error revels and 
succeeds in sneaking darkness. Gov- 
ernor Hughes made a campaign of pub- 
licity addrest to the people. The re- 
ligious and moral organizations of the 
State joined strongly with him. The 
federated Churches were in politics for 
the business that belonged to them; for 
it was “Sunday-school politics”. that was 
busy and had the right to be busy. We 
notice that saloons and gambling organ- 
izations don’t want the Church to med- 
dle with politics; we welcome, we de- 
mand the Church’s aid on every question 
of righteousness. The forces that fatten 
on vice laugh at the Churches; they 
imagine they own and run ‘politics, and 
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that others must keep their hands off; 
but now and then they learn something 
that startles them. They believe ‘and 
tremble. 

This victory is then an example and 
a hope for the future. To two men, 
whose names will go into history to- 
gether, we must give special honor, that 
of Charles E. Hughes and that of Otto 
Foelker. The one dared to risk the hos- 
tility of the combined political forces in 
his party and his future political success 
for the cause he deemed right; the other 
did not count his life dear to him if the 
Republic might not suffer damage by his 
neglect. And why should a man count 
his life dear? It is worth dying for to 
protect one’s country, to defend the 
homes of the people, to guard our youth 
against moral danger, and to teach the 
lesson of unselfish service. 


& 


The June Bride and Her 
Trousseau 


AN interesting example of a dominant 
feminine characteristic is the fact that 
the last maiden struggle of the bride-elect 
is with her clothes. She has surrendered 
everything else, her heart, her hopes of 
happiness and the future generally to the 
prospective bridegroom, but her feelings 
about clothes belong to no man and she 
begins to exercise them with almost 
tyrannical vigor the moment the date of 
the marriage is fixt. Up to that time she 
may have been the most idle and be- 
witching of companions, a lady upon 
whom a man could call early and remain 
late without fecling that he was a bore. 
But from the identical moonlit night, 
when, with much coaxing, he persuades 
her to name the day, her whole nature 
changes. She is no longer idle and 
makes no attempt to be bewitching, but 
she is preoccupied and practical in her 
mood. Nor is the silence he regards as 
sacred so delicate as he imagines. It is 
the silence of a woman exhausted from 
“trying on and fitting things.” That far- 
away look in her beautiful eyes is not 
love’s sweet pilgrimage into the future 
that he thinks it is, but she is trying to 
“match shades” in her imagination for 
her second day’s dress. The truth is, 
her mind has balked with prim reserve 
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at any further contemplation of the fu- 
ture at this time, and all her anxieties 
are centered upon the mantua-making 
present. The wedding dress is one of 
the goals of her ambition, and if the 
lover only knew it, she is more concerned 
now about the fancy flounces on her pet- 
ticoats than she is about his visits. In- 
deed, the latter become a distinct an- 
noyance as the wedding day approaches 
with a thousand things to be done to 
innumerable garments, such as buttons to 
be sewed on, buttonholes to be worked, 
threads tied, and ten thousand yards of 
lace to be whipped on in every conceiv- 
able direction. If John would only have 
some consideration, stay away more and 
give her a chance to finish things with- 
out working herself to death up to the 
last moment! She sighs and feels al- 
ready the burden of doing her duty by 
John and attending to other weightier 
matters at the same time. For now her 
mind is only tied to him by the trousseau, 
he simply stands as a period in the sen- 
tence where the beautiful bride parades 
all the adjectives of her wardrobe. How 
the next sentence in her life after mar- 
riage will begin and end she does not 
know. Aside from a few romantic 
pledges that she has extorted from him 
(who would gladly promise her the 
North Pole if she demanded it as a con- 
dition of their union) that he will always 
love her as much as he-does now, and 
will be even more attentive, she has made 
no provision for their married liyes to- 
gether beyond at least one dozen of 
everything and six Marguerites extra, 
with her monogram beautifully embroid- 
ered upon each piece. 

Now if we should tell this bride to be 
that she is sowing the first seeds of dis- 
content and unhappiness in this same 
trousseau of exquisite linens and laces, 
she would open her pretty eyes incredu- 
lously and dismiss us with some observa- 
tion about the self-respect of a young 
married woman being assured in her hus- 
band’s family by the quality of her 
lingerie, and in society by the number 
and elegance of her gowns. But if the 
husband’s family are foolish enough to 
judge her by these external evidences, 
they will have a long time afterward to 
revise their judgment. And nothing is 
more ephemeral than a bride’s gowns in 
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society. If she wears them more than 
one season, they are recognized and ac- 
tually become a reflection either upon her 
husband’s financial condition or his gen- 
erosity. Nothing is more pathetic than 
the faded young matron who continues 
to have her perfectly elegant wedding 
dresses remodeled from year to year 
without quite banishing their first fes- 
tive bridal appearance. 

But the worst feature of the most for- 
tunate woman’s bridal trousseau is its 
completeness. When the honeymoon is 
spent and her husband returns to his 
business, she has nothing to do, nothing 
to plan or make after the manner of 
women. She has the needle-ache any- 
how from having sewed so much before 
her marriage, and even if she did not 
have, she does not need a thing in the 
world. Besides, poor John’s clothes are 
all so brand new that there is not so much 
as a sock to be darned! It is a funny 
predicament, of course, and never hap- 
pens but once in any woman’s lifetime 
unless she marries again, but the effect 
upon her disposition is not salutary. 
Every bride should have at least three 
corset covers and five shirtwaists to fin- 
ish after she is married, to say nothing 
of two dozen napkins to hem, and of con- 
tinuing to work her new monogram 
everywhere she can. Then she will have 
less time to brood and weep over the 
changes that nature is working in John, 
the married man. And she will not look 
so strangely idle and supertiuous to busy 
John. 

Men are curiously shortsighted in their 
jealousies of their wives. Few of them 
have reason to be jealous of any other 
man. But many married women form 
attachments to things that effectually 
and innocently exclude their husbands 
from their consciousness. In such a case 
the obtuse man rarely realizes what the 
trouble is. He knows that his wife has 
come to accept him mechanically as she 
does the clothes-press or the pickle stand, 
but why? It is because she has got a 
master passion for housekeeping, or for 
making the children’s clothes, or for 
cooking things. And this ability to ex- 
clude him really began to develop before 
marriage, when she learned to concen- 
trate so much of her mind and heart upon 
her wedding trousseau. Men have the 
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same fault, but few of them develop it 
so trivially, and there is more excuse for 
a man to become absorbed in his busi- 
ness, since the livelihood of his family de- 
pends upon him. But the world, the mar- 
ried world in particular, depends upon 
the women for happiness, and it is the 
more pity; therefore, that they should 
start wrong. If, for example, the com- 
ing June brides will place the emphasis 
upon their Johns rather than their 
clothes, their courtships will at least last 
longer, and they will be wiser if not pret- 
tier. Besides, it is not absolutely essen- 
tial to have a dozen of everything. 
There is a certain young woman living 
now in an old-fashioned town who some- 
times weeps because she has never had a 
petticoat of her own. “You see mother’s 
mother insisted that she should have 
three dozen of everything, all made of 
the strongest linen,’ she sometimes 
wails, “and they are going to outlast 
two generations of us!” 

If you must spend an extravagant sum 
for raiment to gratify your bridal in- 
stincts, spend it for household linen, the 
fashion of which does not change enough 
to make it an affliction to the next gen- 
eration that inherits it. 


2s 
The Interdict 


THe Pope forbids the French clergy 
to protect their poor-priest funds and 
their funds for masses under the law 
which established organizations for that 
purpose. That loses to the Church some 
ten million dollars and greatly disap- 
points many of the clergy. But the 
Papal brief was not retroactive. It 
banned present and future. Hence Car- 
dinal Lecot’s Association for Public 
Worship in Bordeaux, which antedates 
the Papal letter, is in-a healthy state, en- 
joying benefits under the law, altho 
known by a special title, “Diocesan As- 
sociation.” Bishop Lacroix, of Taren- 
taise, undertook to model one after lucky 
Bordeaux. He was too late. Rome or- 
dered it to be dissolved. The bishop 
thereupon resigned his see, surrendering 
at the same time any claim to support 
therefrom. Thus cut adrift from his 
moorings, the good monseigneur was not 
allowed to remain so long. The Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction has just named 
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him Professor of Church History at the 
Sorbonne. He begins his lectures in 
October, and will give the story of the 
Church under the Concordat of 1801, the 
space of 104 years, 1801—1905. If he 
will only give out all he knows! The 
Republic forgets not its episcopal 
friends. 

Pius X approves not this last offer of 
France, to save the endowments for 
masses. By way of partial reparation he 
has provided that 2,000,masses be said 
vearly for the intentiéns lost by his non- 
approval. As one mass, in Catholic 
teaching, is more than enough to save 
the world, the spiritual value of this gift 
is not small. On the other hand, as a 
stipend in Rome is one lira (20 cents), 
the economic value of the Pope’s fund is 
about $400 yearly, representing a capital 
of $8,000. 

The six Cardinals of France have sent 
their acknowledgements of the letter of 
Pius X, with his non-approval of the 
“ecclesiastical mutualities.” It is dated 
at Bordeayx, the see of Cardinal Lecot, 
who had favored the plan. They declare 
that they received the papal letter “with 
filial respect.” They recognize the Pope 
as “the guardian of the principles which 
should maintain, pure and intact, the 
divine work of Christ.” They thank His 
Holiness for “generously taking upon 
himself the satisfaction of a part of the 
supprest masses.” They remark that 
“practical questions may be looked at 
from many sides, but as to fundamental 
rules it is for the Head of the Church to 
indicate the points to be sacrificed in 
order to safeguard principles.” The let- 
ter ends: ; 

“Deign, Your Holiness, to receive these 
protestations of fidelity and of sincere love for 
Holy Church.” 

It is a remarkable document. We ob- 
serve (1), no opinion is exprest for or 
against the Papal non-approval; (2) the 
answer of the Cardinals is a profession 
of absolute obedience at the command of 
Christ’s Vicar; (3) the Pope is thanked 
for looking aftér some of the lost 
masses; (4) lastly their faithfulness and 
love is for the Church. It will be hard 
for the Curialists to find many grains of 
comfort in this reply of the French 
Cardinals, 
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Three Great Experiments 


AFTER more than a generation of ex- 
posures of municipal dishonesty and in- 
efficiency, and volumes of reform discus- 
sion that often has seemed to get no- 
where, some actual knowledge of the re- 
spective merits of different plans of city 
government is about to be obtained ex- 
perimentally. Three distinct schemes for 
achieving what Herbert Spencer once 
said had never yet been achieved, name- 
ly, “ducing golden conduct from lead- 
en human nature,” are now in full oper- 
ation. It is only fair to say that their 
success may indicate that hitherto human 
nature of fairly good quality has pro- 
duced extremely bad municipal govern- 
ment because of quite unnecessary waste 
and misapplication of force. 

The three great experiments are those 
of Galveston, Tex.; Des Moines, Ia., and 
Newport, R. I. The Galveston plan, as 
originally conceived eight years ago, was 
intended to substitute State-appointed 
administration for local self-government. 
That device having been declared un- 
constitutional, the commission plan in its 
present form went into operation five 
years ago. Five commissioners, one of 
whom is designated Mayor-President, are 
elected every two years on a general 
ike No ward lines or other local di- 
visiofs are regarded. The commission- 
ets pass all municipal ordinances, draw 
up and pass the annual budget, award all 
contracts, and make all appointments—in 
short, run the town. 

This Galveston plan is one of central- 
ized responsibility in extreme form, but 
it is undeniably successful so far. The 
financial condition of the city has been 
greatly improved, and all municipal ser- 
vices have been brought up to a high 
level of efficiency. So great is the repute 
of it that five other Texan cities, namely, 
lHiouston, Fort Worth, Austin, Dallas and 
E! Paso, are now imitating it. 

The Des Moines plan is the Galveston 
commission plan so far as administrative 
mechanism goes, but it is pure democ- 
racy so far as ultimate initiative and de- 
cision are concerned. The’ mayor and 
four councilmen, nominated at a non- 
partisan primary and elected at large, 
hold office for two years, but any one of 
them may be recalled, and his place other- 
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wise be filled by popular vote. Any or- 
dinance or executive order is subject to 
the “protest,” which holds it up until the 
people by vote ratify or reject-it. The 
people, moreover, can take the initiative 
and cause any measure desired to be past 
upon by popular vote. All franchises 
have to be submitted to the people. The 
Des Moines plan became operative on 
April tst last. If the people get tired of 
it they can go back to their old ways at 
the end of six years. 

The Newport plan is an ingenious ex- 
tension of the representative principle in 
government, and, as such, is in character 
intermediate between the Galveston and 
the Des Moines plans. A representative 
council of 195 members is elected, each 
member for three years; 39 members 
from each ward, one-third of them re- 
newable yearly. The electorate for the 
council, by a proviso of the ‘Rhode Island 
Constitution, consists of those voters 
only who pay a property tax on not less 
than $134. Of the 5,400 voters of New- 
port, about 1,400 are by this rule disqual- 
ified for voting for members of the coun- 
cil, or upon any proposition to impose a 
tax or to spend money. The representa- 
tive council is a legislative body having 
in general the powers of a New England 
town meeting. The executive power is 
invested in a Mayor and five Aldgérmen, 
elected for one year and having fW gen- 
eral the powers of a Board of Selectmen. 
A committee of twenty-five-members of 
the council prepares the annual budget, 
which must be printed and distributed to 
all tax-paying voters at least a week be- 
fore its consideration by the council. 
The council can be called together at any 
time upon the written request of twenty- 
five members, or upon the request of the 
Board of Aldermen. Its meetings must 
be open, and all its records must be open 
to public inspection. It elects city offi- 
cials, fixes salaries and defines duties. By 
a two-thirds vote.of all its members it 
may remove an officer for misconduct or 
incapacity. e 

These three plans of municipal govern- 
ment are great experiments, and they will 
be watched by the nation with keen in- 
terest. At the present moment the most 
interesting thing about them is that in 
the eight year interval since the Galves- 
ton plan was proposed, public opinion 
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has swung far from the philosophy 
which it reflected, and toward democ- 
racy. The Des Moines and Newport 
plans are schemes of true popular gov- 
ernment. We anticipate that in the long 
run Des Moines and Newport, rather 
than Galveston, will be widely imitated 
by American cities. 
a 
The Education of a Minister 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, of Worcester, 
Mass., has takén great interest in the in- 
vestigation of religious experience, and 
has conducted some interesting investi- 
gations by the easy questionnaire meth- 
od. We doubt if a paper on the “Educa- 
tion and Problems of the Protestant 
Ministry,” by David S. Hill, a Fellow 
of the university, which we are asked to 
review, gives a fruitful discussion or a 
healthy conclusion. 

Here is what Mr. Hill’s intelligence 
tells us as to what theological seminaries 
should teach: 

“The objection to these courses of study is 
the preponderance of theology in its various 
divisions, of languages, Hebrew, Greek, exe- 
gesis and of history. The student, if 
fresh from a first-class college and scientific 
preparation, aglow with inspiration, suffers a 
shock. Instead of full treatment of the sub- 
jects of vital or fascinating interest, biology, 
psychology, sociology, literature, political econ- 
omy and philosophy, he is forced to grind at 
the elements of dead languages.” 

Does Mr. Hill imagine that in going 
to a theological seminary a young man 
is going back to college? He is going to 
a professional school, to learn his pro- 
fession. Why not ask the law school or 
the medical school to teach psychology. 
sociology and literature? We warrant 
the student who chooses the seminary is 
not half so much aglow with the fascina- 
tion of hiology and political economy, 
or hypnotism, to the importance of which 
Mr. Hill gives several pages, as with that 
of the interpretation of Scripture, the 
problems of theology and the history of 
religion. The men who feel that other 
fascination are in the postgraduate 
courses studying fora Ph.D. Rnd the 


theologs do not have to study Hebrew 
if they don’t want to; and they already 
know their Greek. The studies recom- 
mended by our critic had all been pur- 
sued in college, and students are pre- 

















sumed to be familiar with their prin- 
ciples, and can pursue them as they 
choose. President Eliot ten years ago 
specified Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Ger- 
man among “preliminary subjects which 
every student of theology should be re- 
quired to master,” together with the 
other sciences which Mr. Hill supposes 
he will still be devoted to, but President 
Eliot, with a clearer knowledge of what 
a professional school should do, assigns 
the special studies to the seminary, such 
as Semitics, New Testament exegesis, 
ecclesiastical history, psychology and 
ethics, systematic theology, comparative 
religion and charities and reforms. What 
sort of training and what sort of inspira- 
tion the students of a theological semin- 
ary should have is thus described by 
President Mackenzie in an address to 
Hartford Seminary alumni: 

“They have equipped themselves thru long 
years of labor in various institutions, have 
breathed the university atmosphere till their 
lungs were filled with it, that they might know 
the utmost that men come to know, and test the 
severest attack which men have made upon the 
gospel which is their life. These men have in 
them the spirit of the preacher, the propagator 
of Christianity, combined with the spirit of the 
student and the teacher; and that combination 
gives to them, as it gives to all true members 


of all worthy professional schools, their place 
and their power.” 

But Mr. Hill’s advice is: 

“Reduce to the minimum the study of He- 
brew and of Greek texts and of worn-out 
courses that have relatively low claim to edu- 
cational value in the light of modern thought. 
Substitute for these thoro training in the foun- 
dations of the physical and the biological 
sciences, in sociology culminating in the new 
psychology,” 


by which he means hypnotism, et al.! 
p 


Graduating Days 


In these days by the tens of thousands 
our boys and girls are concluding their 
period of education at high school, col- 
lege or professional school, and com- 
mencing a wider life or a further period 
of study. Fifty years ago the college 


boys—there were no college girls—went, 
nine out of ten of them, into the profes- 
sions of theology, law, medicine or teach- 
ing. Now half of them go into business. 
This more general desire for a broad edu- 
cation of business men doubles the stu- 
dents at college, Equally not half the 
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girls that go to college expect to be 
teachers. 

It is usual to say that in the old days 
the boys studied, but that now they loaf 
or go in for athletics instead of study. 
This is no fair statement. In the elder 
days there was nearly the same propor- 
tion of rowdy, riotous, lazy students, 
probably more rowdy and riotous, for 
there was less athletics. Every old col- 
lege man remembers them. To be sure 
now a smaller proportion have a definite 
aim in a profession, and there is a some- 
what larger proportion who simply go 
thru a big university as easily as they 
can, because it is the thing to be an 
alumnus, and they have no special plan of 
earning a living afterward. This is no 
sign of decay, but only of the enlarge- 
ment of the clientele of the college. The 
others study as well as they ever did. 

It must ‘not be supposed that hard 
study is a lost art in our universities. In 
the postgraduate schools the men never 
studied harder; they know what they are 
there for. In the four college classes 
the half that came to study and fit them- 
selves for a career in life are as faithful 
and hard working as of old. Of those 
who come for the name of it and not for 
what they can get out of it not much can 
be expected. But they are in as good a 
place as there could be found for them. 
They would be likely to lead a more use- 
less, vapid life out of college. They get 
some good out of influences that, on the 
whole, are elevating. Not a few of them 
learn about senior year that life is not all 
play, and they take hold of work faith- 
fully after they have graduated. The 
experience of mixing with intelligent 
men is good for them, even if gained 
mainly by absorption. We are told that 
some of the most successful city lawyers 
are of those who were known in college 
as athletes and not as students. At least 
they had learned self - control, ambition 
for themselves and for their community, 
and in the training a great deal of dili- 
gent, steady hard work. That is better 
than bumming about at home, better for 
body and mind, and a surer hope for 
future success. 

But the question arises whether the 
changes prophesied for our colleges and 
universities will tend to eliminate the less. 
energetic student, and send him earlier to 
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the more ambitious professional school. 
President Jordan, of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, tells us that within five 
years that institution will transfer its 
freshmen and sophomore classes to junior 
colleges, like those allied with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and devote itself to 
the elected studies of the classes above 
these. That will practically remove the 
junior and senior years, as such, and put 
them into the university class. That is 
the tendency at Harvard, the college 
crushed out between the developed pre- 
paratory school and the university. Nev- 
ertheless, we think that, despite Johns 
Hopkins, Harvard, Chicago and Stan- 
ford, the four year college course de- 


voted to general culture will maintain it- - 


self, even with the multiude of wealthy 
or lazy students who go to college for the 
name of it, and what they can absorb 
with the least possible effort. Such men 
are numbered, not weighed. They are 
negligible quantities, and neither in- 
crease nor diminish the value of the col- 
lege to the country. 


When the Czar of Russia 
called together the First 
Hague Conference his 
fondest hope was that some way might 
be found to limit the overgrowing and 
the evergrowing armaments that oppress 
the people of Christendom. But all the 
First Conference could do was to opine 
that “the restriction of military charges, 
which are at present a heavy burden on 
the world, is extremely desirable for the 
increase of the material and moral. wel- 
fare of mankind.” The Second Hague 
Conference, after voting that “military 
burdens have considerably increased in 
almost all countries since the last date,” 
declared that “it is especially to be de- 
sired that the governments should under- 
take again the serious study of this ques- 
tion.” Thus far, we regret to say, no offi- 
cial commissions have been appointed by 
the governments to deal with this per- 
plexing and momentous question. In the 
meantime the International Peace Bu- 
reau at Berne is organizing unofficial 
commissions of able men in each nation 
to investigate the problem and make due 
recommendations to the governments, 
and already such commissions have been 
created in England, Germanv. France 
and the United States. It was felt that 
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the clear logic of the Hague conventions 
prescribes the steady decrease of the ma- 
chinery for the arbitrament of interna- 
tional differences by war corresponding 
to the steady and now so great develop- 
ment of the machinery for their arbitra- 
ment by law; and it is hoped that the 
recommendations which will result from 
the united studies of these able volun- 
tary bodies in the several nations will 
furnish a practical program of high value 
to the governments. The American com- 
mission held its first session in this city 
last week. Representative Theodore E. 
Burton, of Ohio, was elected chairman, 
and the other members are: Hon. Samuel 
W. McCall, Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Gen. 
Louis Wagner, president of the Third 
National Bank of Philadelphia; Hon 
John H. Stiness, ex-Chief Justice of 
Rhode Island; Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, 
of Boston; President E. D. Warfield, of 
Lafayette College; Dean George W. 
Kirchwey, of the Columbia University 
Law School; Dean William P. Rogers, 
of the Cincinnati University Law School, 
and Prof. William I. Hull, of Swarth- 
more College, the author of the work 
upon “The Two Hague Conferences.” 
Tho the findings of such a commission 
cannot have the binding force of one ap- 
pointed by a Government, yet it can 
manifestly go farther along the path of 
peace and thus blaze the way for the 
cumbersome governments who cannot 
much longer keep the armament question 
out of practical politics. 
& 
The Breed of The racing associations 
oP naa are greatly concerned 
about the breed of horses, 
and fear that .the suppression of public 
gambling at races will injure the im- 
provement in the breed of horses. Leav- 
ing aside the point that it is the breed of 
men that the new law in this State has in 
view, some other things may be consid- 
ered. One is that improvement in the 
breed of automobiles is just now more 
important than that in horses. Another 
is that in horses we need good trotters 
more than good gallopers, and the rais- 
ing of trotters is of no great concern to 
the gamblers. The speedways will de- 
velop trotters with no public’ betting. 
Further. if the public really love the rac- 
ing and not the betting they will patron- 
ize the races just the same, and breeders 
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will find purchasers. Horse-racing is 
not in itself a bad sport, even if inferior 
to football and baseball, for it matches 
horses instead of men. It is a fine aris- 
tocratic sport for rich.men, and is inter- 
esting to the lookers-on. We have not 
observed that there is any failure to de- 
velop fine breeds of draft horses or hack- 
neys, and horse shows seem to prove that 
breeders of various types of horses have 
nothing to complain of. The fact is that 
the breeders’ argument is mere humbug. 
& 

. In the comments of 
Troy Rowdee the New England 

“ press upon the Gov- 
ernment’s suit for a separation of the 
New Haven road from the urban and 
interurban trolley lines it has acquired, 
we find no evidence that the purchase of 
the trolley lines was followed by sup- 
pression of competition, deterioration of 
trolley service, or the extortion of higher 
rates from passengers. How, then, is 
the Government to prove that the people 
have been wronged and opprest by 


this combination, which it attacks under 


the Sherman Anti-Trust law? The Gov- 
ernment has complained that this stat- 
ute prohibits all combinations in restraint 
of trade, whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable, injurious or _ beneficial. 
But if the amendments suggested 
had been: made, the Department of 
Justice would not, it seems to us, have 
gone to the courts with a complaint 
against this purchase of. street railway 
lines by the company whose main road 
extends from New York to Boston. We 
observe that no suit has been brought 
against the New York Central, which 
has become the owner of urban and in- 
terurban trolley roads of such extent and 
value that they are capitalized at more 
than $60,000,000. It is true that the 
Central’s trolleys are all in one State, but 
the local trolley systems of the New 
Haven Company, altho they are found 
in three States, can scarcely be called in- 
struments of interstate commerce. 


Js 


If the Steel Corporation 
had controlled the entire 
iron and steel industry, 
it might have continiiéd''to maintain, in 
a time of general deptession, the prices 
which were easily paid before the panic, 


Iron and Steel 
Prices 
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but this would not have been a wise pol- 
icy. Because it does not control the in- 
dustry it has been constrained to meet 
the reductions made by competing mant- 
facturers. The almost immediate effect 
Was an increase of orders which, accord- 
ing to reports from Pittsburg, will give 
work on’ July Ist to 45,000 men who have 
been idle. It is unjust to say that in 
keeping up its rates the Corporation was 
moved by greed. There is evidence that 
it sought to treat fairly those who in 
various branches of the industry were 
burdened with material taken at high 
prices. But its managers must have seen 
that reduction was inevitable. This was 
shown clearly by the pig-iron output, 
which has been cut down one-half. In 
the five months ending with October last 
it was 11,258,104 tons; in the first five 
months of the present year it has been 
only 5,665,863. The following figures 
are instructive : 


1908. 1907. 
ee 2,294,005 
Cl era 2,216,558 
IN ivan o.Gaaipinina nat 1,228,204 2,226,457 
PODEUREY ...c cee sccee LE 2,045,068 
Po osicics ein 1,045,250 2,205,607 


The reductions ordered last week range 
from 5 to about 11 per cent., and they 
begin at the base, with ore. It may be 
that the cut is not deep enough. The 
manufacturers express a hope that it 
“will not necessitate a general or radi- 
cal readjustment of wages.” But what 
does the great reduction of iron output 
and consumption during the last six 
months indicate, so far as labor is con- 
cerned? The idleness of a great number 
of employees, and short time for many 
others, altho the wage rates of those who 
have had work have not been changed. 
Already there has been a readjustment 
of wages. 

Js 

We do not pretend to 
know whether Dean 
Kent’s personal equa- 
tion makes it impossible for him to con- 
tinue peaceably in Syracuse University, 
as Chancellor Day asserts, but we are in- 
terested in the correspondence which. 
Science publishes on the subject, partic- 
ularly in the letter which the editor has. 
written to Chancellor Day. He had asked 
the Chancellor some pointed questions as. 
to the propriety of dismissing a pro- 
fessor who is acceptable to his colleagues, 


Chancellor Day’s 
Dictum 
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and the Chancellor marked his reply as 
“private.” But Editor Cattell takes the 
I:berty to quote one sentence: 

“Our professors have nothing to do with the 
hiring, continuing or dismissing of ‘professors 
or students.” 

Then Syracuse University is in a bad 
way. To be sure, trustees are the final 
court, but the faculty should have a great 
deal to say and do as to the selection, en- 
gagement and tenure of professors, and 
equally, or more so, of students. The 
president, or chancellor, not as a trustee, 
but as head of the faculty, should nomi- 
nate the new professor on the recom- 
mendation of the other teachers in the 
department, and their recommendation 
should usually be final with the trustees. 
Any other course makes the president a 
dictator if not a tyrant. 

& 

Until within a very few years our po- 
litical and personal relations have been 
with England, France and Germany, and 
only the languages of those countries 
had much commercial value. Now the 
Spanish-speaking countries and our 
Spanish dependencies are of closest re- 
lation to us, and the Spanish republics 
aie our closest sisters. We therefore 
welcome the new monthly, The Amer- 
ican Colonial Review, issued both in 
English and Spanish, whose aim, it is to 
make us better acquainted with each 
other, and particularly to show our peo- 
ple what we ought to do for our colonies. 
It asks citizenship for the Porto Ricans, 
and recognizes our purpose and success 
in developing self-government. One can 
read with some pride the story of the 
success of the United States and Mexico 
in assuring peace in the Central Amer- 
ican republics. 


Of all candidacies offered to the public 
the most surprising just now is that of 
John Hays Hammond for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. No one thought of him, and he 
offers himself, as freely and openly as 
does William J. Bryan. We have the 
proffer of himself sent to the’ press, 
which tells of his success as an engineer, 
and his extraordinary rise into promi- 
nence. But we see nothing beyond gen- 
eral ability which commends him. He 
has had no experience in public life; and 
presiding over the Senate is no gold 
mine. We suggest that he first try a term 
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in Congress, if his district will elect him, 
or run for Governor of Massachusetts, if 
Mr. Guild will make way for him. We 
wonder who has persuaded him to take 
this step. We have great respect for 
him, but this claim does not show 
wisdom. tig 


There is nothing sacrosanct about the 
rule which gives in a Presidential con- 
vention big votes to a mere handful of 
voters. It is absurd that to a Repub- 
lican convention Southern States, which 
do not pretend to make a contest for 
election of President, should send 250 
delegates. We approve the plan to ap- 
portion the delegates according to Re- 
publican votes, not according to popula- 
tion. That may help bring out the 
voters. 

M 

Porto Rico sends four delegates to the 
convention in Chicago, but its people are 
not allowed to be even citizens of the 
United States. This is outrageous. We 
should think the children would cease to 
salute the flag. It is not enough that 
Congress should give them citizenship ; 
Porto Rico should be made a Territory. 


a 


Governor Hughes says that-under no 
circumstances will be accept the nomina- 
tion for Vice-President. We are very 
sorry, unless it means that he ‘will accept 
the renomination as Governor of New 
York, to complete the work so well be- 
gun. No citizen should refuse to be 
drafted for public service. 

Js 

They are starting “personal liberty 
clubs” in this State, of those who favor 
racing, they say. But there is no law 
against racing; it is only against gamb- 


ling. Doubtless the yegg-men would 

like a personal liberty law of their own. 
& 

In an editorial last week a line from 


Tennyson, 

“I come from haunts of coot and hern” 
contained the misprint of tern for “hern.” 
This spoiled the force of the comment on 
the two cases of alliteration in the line. 

Js 
Maxim has invented a noiseless gun, 
but there is no hope of a noiseless fire- 
cracker in time for the Fourth. 
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Our Barbarous Celebration of 
July 4 


Two years ago we called attention to 
some of the hazards of July 4th. As 
Mrs. Isaac L. Rice has pointed out in the 
June Century, “It is a reflection scarcely 
calculated to gratify our national pride 
that the United States is the only civil- 
ized country which observes the great- 
est of its féte days in such an uncivilized 
fashion.” France, Switzerland and 
Brazil have each and all set us a worthy 
example, embodying sanity, safety, 
wholesomeness and happiness, as to the 
proper celebration of national holidays in 
sharp contrast with our barbarism that 
too generally obtains. 

The events which took place on 
July 4i°, 1776, were far too im- 
portant to us and to all men to permit 
of these events ever being forgotten. It 
is meet and right for us to celebrate 
them. It is, in point of fact, our bounden 
duty to lo so, but our celebrations need 
not be colored by barbarity; they need 
not cost New. York City alone an outlay 
of $4,000,000 and the country at large 
something like $20,000,000 for fireworks 
that go up in smoke, exclusive of the de- 
struction of property burned up as a mere 
incident. 

Spasms of horror swept over the 
country but a few short weeks ago 
when 174 children were caught in a fire- 
trap at Collingwood and killed. Yet 
by means of licenses and otherwise we 
go calmly about the barbarous prepara- 
tion for the destruction, the wouriding, 
the maiming, and the injuring of at,least 
5,000 children just as we did last year 
and the year before, or as we have done 
for many years. In the stress of 
modern life we have forgotten that 
our “Glorious Fourth” is barbarous. 
That it is so will appear when we realize 
that last year there were over 300 deaths 
from lockjaw, 440 persons lost one eye, 
and over 100 children were reported as 
having both eyes blown out by explosives, 
not to mention the loss of fingers, on the 
day we celebrate so barbarously. As one 
means of vshering in the Fourth of July, 





shouting and disorderly crowds are pro- 
vided with noise-producing devices that 
range from trumpets to the dangerous 
toy and other pistols, torpedoes, bells, 
whistles, etc. The hospital sick are from 
these and similar causes incalculably set 
back in their convalescence. 

The cost of patriotism is a constantly 
growing one along the line of casualties. 
It is anything but soul-inspiring to read 
of our tribute to Independence Day last 
year as “the bloodiest Fourth yet.” 

The Anti-Noise Society is engaged in 
a campaign movement toward making 
the national celebration of the Fourth of 
July less noisy, less barbaric and more 
sincere and patriotic. In this the organ- 
ization ought to have the countenance 
and support of city, State and Federal 
authorities, including the President of 
the United States himself. It seems to 
THE INDEPENDENT that the prolonged 
and disorderly discharge of firecrackers, 
mines, firearms, cannons, lyddite and 
even dynamite is at once senseless as well’ 
as useless, not to say extra hazardous, 
from the underwriters’ point of view. All 
these have become inappropriate and 
meaningless. The occasional rereading 
of the original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on July 4th would be exceed- 
ingly academic, nor would it ever be like- 
ly to set the house afire. Perhaps it 
would be a happy idea to try this instead 
of placing 38-caliber ball cartridges on 
the car tracks to be exploded by passing 
trollies with the chance of killing or 
wounding persons by the wildly flying 
bullets. 

& 


Tue hazard of the parlor match is 
recognized as being so great that one 
would think that some: speedy means 
might well be found to prohibit the sale 
of such matches. It is so easy for the 
smoker or even the housewife to throw 
away a glowing parlor match without 
looking to see where it falls, that it is 
small wonder that it sometimes, only too 
often in fact, alights upon inflammable 
material, and then comes the fire loss. You 
can’t be too careful with parlor matches, 
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Promise of Large Crops 


It is quite natural that the promise of 
the crops should be studied this year with 
more than the customary interest, be- 
cause of the hope that bountiful harvests 
will restore the general prosperity which 
prevailed before the panic. At the pres- 
ent time the prospect is highly favorable. 
Last week’s Government report points to 
443,290,000 bushels of winter wheat and 
293,980,000 of spring wheat, or-a total 
of 737,270,000, against 634,087,000 har- 
vested last year. An enormous crop, 
1,101,000,000 bushels, of oats is indicated 
(only 754,443,000 in 1907), and when 
allowance is made for mishaps it seems 
safe to count upon reaching the billion 
mark for the first time. An increase of 
the barley yield, from 153,500,000 to 
187,500,000 bushels, may be expected if 
the present condition’ of the plants is 
maintained. Winter wheat is almost out 
of danger. Of course it is too early now 
for a confident prediction that the prom- 
ise of the June report concerning all the 
grain crops will be fulfilled, but it is un- 
doubtedly true that the June indications 
are very encouraging. 

s&s 


Under the New Currency Law 


Sreps have been taken promptly by the 
national banks of this city for the organ- 
ization of one of those national currency 
associations for which provision is made 
in the new currency law. Twenty-eight 
of the national banks which are members 
of the Clearing House Association were 
represented at a meeting held on the 
goth, when by unanimous vote the pro- 
posed action was approved and the neces- 
sary committees were appointed. The 
committee on organization is composed 
of A. Barton Hepburn, president of the 
Chase National (chairman); Frank A. 
Vanderlip, vice-president of the National 
City, and H. P. Davison, vice-presiden: 
of the First National. While the new 
law is not regarded by New York bank- 
ers as a statute of ideal excellence, the 
spirit of the meeting was that it was the 
duty of the New York banks to organize 
in accordance with its provisions, and 
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that they should be ready and willing to 
co-operate with the Treasury Department 
in any project designed to improve the 
currency system. It appears that those 
banks in the United States which are en- 
titled to be members of such associations 
have an aggregate capital of $798,141,- 
375 and $541,521,011 of surplus. A lit- 
tle more than one-fifth of the total is 
found in the State of New York. Sec- 
retary Cortelyou has issued a circular 
which gives full instructions concerning 
the organization of associations, and the 
Department is preparing the notes, in or- 
der that there may be no delay in supply- 
ing a demand for them. But neither the 
Treasury officers nor the leading bank- 
ers of New York appear to expect that 
any of the emergency notes will be is- 
sued this vear or next. 
st 

....June interest and dividend pay- 
ments by railroad, industrial and traction 
companies, according to the Journal of 
Commerce, are $67,952,000, against 
$71,185,000 a year ago. 

..++lhe Wall Street Journal reports 
that the number of stockholders in thirty- 
one of our prominent railway and indus- 
trial corporations is now 326,847, or IOI,- 
230 more than there were before the 
panic. 

....Shipments of anthracite over the 
coal roads in May exceeded all previous 
records for a month, and were 6,088,116 
tons. For the five months ending with 
May they were about the same as in the 
corresponding months of 1907. 

....lhe output of new securities in 
this country since January Ist has been 
very large, the total having been $722,- 
652,000, or an increase of $63,000,000 
over the corresponding months of last 
year. May’s total was $166,975,000, or 
three times the issue of May a year ago. 

....Disbursements on account of the 
relief fund created by Mr. Carnegie for 
the benefit of his employees in the Pitts- 
burg district were $216,764 in 1907, and 
since 1902 they have amounted to $1,- 
129,117. Since the establishment of the 
fund, 7,531 accident claims and 856 death 
claims have been paid. 
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HARVEY FISK & SONS 


NEW YORK 


Bankers and Dealers in 


The Franklin Society announces the usual 
semi-annual cash dividend at the rate of Five 
Per Cent. per annum on all accounts of $10 to 
$5,000. This is the Society’s 


AND OTHER 39TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 


Securities: First Mortgages o1 homes in New 


York City and vicinity, non-specuiative, non- 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES fluctuating. 
Banking Department Supervision. 


Even a dollar will open an acconnt, Theu- 


PHILADELPHIA sands of depositors, Paninag ond onal. Deposits 
resen: AMES CHAPMAN up to July to earn from July ist. 
= yh = SIMPLE MAILING SYSTEM. 
7 en See Begin now, or write for Booklet I. 
HARTFORD, CONN. THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY 
Represented by H. L. WILKINSON For Home Building and Savings, 


Conn. Mutual Life Building Three Beekman Street, cor. Park Row, 
k City. 
CHICAGO ee 


Represented by D. K. DRAKE 
Continental National Bank Building 


Our List of Investment Securities Sent 
on Application 





























8S250,000 


NORTHWESTERN LUMBER CoO. 


FIRST MORTGAGE, 10 YEAR, 6% GOLD BONDS AT PAR 
Interest Payable Semi-Annually at Knickerbocker Trust Co., N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Hon JOHN G. McHENRY, Treasurer, Member Congress, Benton, Pa. 
F. H. KOHLBRAKER, Vice-President, Gen’l Supt. Susquehanna Coal Co., Nanticoke, Pa. 
Vv. B. SHEEDER. General Merchandise, Wanamie, Pa. 
W. G. VAN KUREN, Lumber Operator, Roulette, Pa. 
L. A. BURNETT, President First National Bank, Aspinwall, Pa. 
GEO. B. HUMMER, General Manager, Lumber Operator, Elk Grove, Pa. 
Hon. BENJ. K. FOCHT, Member Congress, Lewisburg, Pa. 
GEO. A. MARR, Real Estate, Swarthmore, > 
THOS. B. HARNED, Lawyer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOS. R. WAINWRIGHT, Retired,. Philadelphia, Pa. 
WM. C. HAMMER, President, Lumber Operator, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BANKING REFERENCES. 


Traders’ National Bank, Scranton, Pa. Columbia County National Bank, Benton, Pa. 
Wroming Valley Trust Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa. Potter Title & Trust Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Iuzerne County Trust Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa. First National Bank, Aspinwall, Pa. 

First National Bank, Bloomsburg, Pa. Grange National Bank, Patton, Pa. 

Berwiek National Bank, Berwick, Pa. Farmers’ & Traders’ National Bank, Clearfield, Pa. 
First National Bank, Chickshinny, Pa. Grange National Bank, Mansfield, Pa. 


The Northwestern Lumber Company owns 50,000 acres of the finest pine timber land in America, located 
in the State of Idaho. An exhaustive report of a committee of seven expert lumbermen shows its property 
to contain 667,500,000 feet of merchantable pine timber. 

The present net profit is $10 per 1,0co feet, and the present mill capacity is 200,000 feet per day, or 
60,000,000 feet per year, making a total net profit of $600,000 per year. ‘The present assets of the company 
amount to $8,175,000. 

The mortgage securing these bonds is a blanket-mortgage covering all the property the company now 
owns, or may in any manner hereafter acquire. 

These bonds are issued in denominations of $500 and $1,000, and are offered at par, an equal amount of 
stock being given with each bénd. This stock will pay substautial dividends. 

Checks for 10 per cent. of amount of subscription must accompany each order. Subscription books open 
on June roth, and will close without notice. 

Copy of committee reports, financial statement, etc., upon application. MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 


GEO. L. McKAY & CO., 20 Broad St., New York 
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REAL ESTATE 








OPENING OF THE CARNEGIE SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY’S NEW VAULTS 

The Carnegie Safe Deposit Company had a 
warming at its home in the Trinity Building, No. 
Broadway, N. Y. City, on June roth. 
crowded the vaults, which were decorated with floral 
offerings. The entrance doors are seven and one-half 
feet in diameter and weigh twenty-five tons each. They 
are forged in one solid piece of armor plate. The Car- 
negic vaults comprise two stories connected by elevator 
service and fitted with safe deposit boxes that range in 
price from $5 per year to $300 and over. The new 
vaults of the Carnegie Safe Deposit Company are the 
largest and strongest in the world. e operating com- 
pany recently inaugurated a system of safe deposit by 
mail to which some reference was-made in Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT in the issue of May 28. Following the opening 
ot the vaults a dinner was given to Charles C. Dickin- 
son, the president of the Carnegie Safe. Deposit Company, 
by the Railroad Club, at No. 30 Church street. 

Brief speeches were made by President Dickinson, 
Francis H. Kimball, the architect; Toastmaster Robert L. 
Smith, Robert B. Moorehead, an officer of the trust com- 
pany; Vice-president Frederick H. Parker, and Robert 
L. Anderson, of the trust company. 

The officers of the safe deposit company are: Charles 
C. Dickinson, president; Frank D. Hearn, vice-president; 
» ie A Ziegler, secretary; Olin W. Hill, treasurer, and P. 


house 
115 
Throngs of visitors 





E. Fansler, manager mail department. 
“IN ALL THE WORLD NO TRIP LIKE THIS” 
As vacation suggestions the boat trips through ° the 


Great Lakes by means of the Northern Steamship Cow- 
pany’s fleet are full of charm. There is a great ex- 
panse of water covered by such a trip through the lake 


district and the surrounding country is surpassingly 
beautifu'. The boats go from Buffalo to Chicago an:l 
Duluth, touching at Mackinac Island. Cleveland, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Marquette and some lesser places. “Tn 


all the world no trip like this” is an epigram that per- 
tinently covers a wide range of truth most happily. The 
season of boat travel ojens on June 20 and continues 
until the first week in September. Full particulars re- 
garding the Great Lake Tours may be obtained of W. 
Lowrie, General Passenger Agent, No. 379 Broad- 
New York. City. 


MANHANSET HOUSE, SHELTER ISLAND 

The automobilist and the ordinary citizen will both 
agree in thinking Shelter Island most attractive when 
they go there and stop at the Manhanset House. There 
is the double charm of contact with the sea and land and 
-the island is truly beautiful when you come to catalog 
what it holds in reserve. Go to Shelter Island by all 
means this summer. 


way, 





Visitors to Philadelphia who do not care to go to a 
bustling commercial hotel, will find an ideal stopping 
place in the Little Hotel Wilmot. The individual tastes 
of guests are especially looked after and they are made 
to feel at home. 


DOWN ON CAPE COD 


The Hotel 




















Englewood, at West Yarmouth, near 
Hyannis, Mass., opens for the season on Wednesday, 
June 17th. Every facility is at hand for the enjoyment 
of boating, bathing, fishing, riding, driving, golf, and 
kindred sports. Illustrated booklet on application. 
DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 
Bowery Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 per cent. per an- 
num, payable’ Monday, July 2oth, 1908. 
Broadway Savings Institution, semi-annual, 4 per cent. 


per annum, rayable July 2oth, 
Emrire City Savings Bank, 
per annur 
Harlem Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 
annum, payable July 25th, 1908. 
N. Y¥. C. & H. R. R. Co., 1% per cent., payable July 
1908. 


Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. Company (N. Y. 
& Harlem Company), 5 per cent., payable July rst, 1908 
National Surety Compeny, quarter y, 2 per cent., pay- 


1908. 


semi-annual, 4 per cent. 


per cent. per 


15th, 
N. 


able July rst, 1908. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company, quarterly, 2% per 
cent., nayable June 3oth, 1908. 

United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable 


July sth, 1008. 
Westérn Union )Telegraph Company, quarterly, 4% per 
cent., payable July 15th, 1908, 


Desirable Country 


Property 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 





JAMES O'BRIEN 


Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 





LYME, CONN. 


To let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 


15 reome; and three cottages of 13,:11, and 10 rooms; all 
with modern ae and three fully furnished, the 
last unfurnished.  Addres 

MRS. BE. E. SALISBURY, New Haven, Conn. 





FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 





Illustrated cirenlar free upon receipt of address. P. F. 
LELANI, Dept, 43, 113 Devonsbire St., Boston, Mass. 
DUXBURY = 

TO LET 


Shore and Beach, $150 to $300. Pictures Sent. 
LAURENCE BRADFORD. 











EUROPEAN HOTEL 











Hans Crescent Hotel 


Belgravia 


Modern First Class Family Hotel. quietly situ- 
ated in the centre of the fashionable and shop- 


ping district. 





London, S. ®. 


RENOWNED FRENCH CUISINE 


An excellent String Orchestra plays daily in the 


ATTRACTIVE WINTER GARDEN 


Tariff on Appli-:ation. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ OsTEOLITE,” London. 
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fewisé Concer 


The Largest and 
Best Eauipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Comey Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 























HAND-MADE 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN-SANDALS 
A ‘* PEEK-A-BOO’’ SUMMER SHOE FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
$2.00 a Pair 
Nothing te equal them for Outings, Golf, Tennis, Pic- 
nics, Walking Clubs, Health Cranks, etc. Send for de- 

scriptive booktet. 


Send it. the length, width and, better still, the outline 
of your foot on a piece of paper. 


TO-MORROW SUPPLY COMPANY, 126 East 56th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRAW HATS $2.09 and Up 
Full Line of Imported and Domestic 
SOFT AND CRUSH HATS 
FOR SUMMER WEAR 
E. WILLARD JONES (etsiines* ss; 


49 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
Located at2above address since 1850. 








“TWO TOPERS.” 


A Teacher’s Experience. 





“My friends call me ‘The Postum Preacher,’” writes 
a Minn. school teacher, “because I preach the gospel of 
Postum everywhere I go, and have been the means of 
liberating many ‘coffee-pot slaves.’ 

“I don’t care what they call me so long as I can help 
others to see what they lose by sticking to coffee, and can 
show them the way to steady nerves, clear brain and 
general good health by using Postum. 

“While a school girl I drank coffee and had fits of 
trembling and went through a siege of nervous prostra- 
tion, which took me three years to rally from. 

“Mother coaxed me to use Postum, but I thought 
coffee would give me strength. So things went, and when 
I married I found my husband and I were both coffee 
topers and I can sympathize with a drunkard who tries 
to leave off his cups. 

“At last, in sheer desperation, I bought a package of 
Postum, followed directions about boiling it, served it with 
good cream, and asked my husband how he liked the 
coffee. 

“We each drank three cups apiece, and what a satis- 
fied feeling it left. Our conversion has lasted several 
years and will continue as long as we live, for it has 
made us new—nerves are steady, appetites good, sleep 
sound and refreshing.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


A Beautiful New Pp I A N ( 





Rich - in - Tone 


from the world’s largest music house. Is this what you 
really would like to own? Splendid MUSICAL QUAL- 
ITY as well as the best value for the money beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Write for copy of “A Piano Book” 
(Free) which describes twenty lea + Me makes of pianos, 
illustrates all the latest case designs and quotes lowest 
net New York and Chicago prices. Easy monthly pay- 
pot accepted. Pianos shipped everywhere. Write for 


LYON & HEALY, acanstr. CHICAGO 








sore £75 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
_. Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY ses COMMISSIONER 
upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 


8 per cent. A and First 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
Surplus, .. $ 


or tgages 
ears’ business Sothent loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 

















Hunyadi J 


CONSTIPATION 





The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 


GENTLE 
ACTION 


Try half a glass upon arising 


SPEEDY 
CURE 


QUICK 
RELIEF 
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THE VACATION QUESTION? 


It's change you need—change of air and change of scene. The Lackawanna carries 
the traveler up from the level of the sea into pure, bracing mountain air, fragrant with the 
tonic balsam of the pines. Our 1908 Summer Book, entitled 


‘*Mountain and Lake Resorts ”’ 


will tell you where you can get just what you want at its best, 
whether you seek sport, recreation, rest or health. It gives list. of 
hotels, barding-houses, rates, railroad fares, etc. 


Send 10c. in stamps and this beautifully illustrated 
book of 112 pages will be mailed to you, or it may b 
obtained Free at any Lackawanna Ticket Office. 


bad 








GEORGE A. CULLEN 
General P ger Agt., Lacka Railroad 
Dept. 25, 90 West St., New York 





Lackawanna 
Railroad 





CuUN4sRD LIN B@y 


From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 
QUEENSTOWN—LIVERPO OL—LONDON—PARIS 


MIDLAND RAILWAY 








THE BEST ROUTE IN THE OLD COUNTRY 
FOR (1) COMFORTABLE TRAVEL AND 
(2) PICTURESQUE SCENERY 


CORRIDOR EXPRESSES 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and LONDON 











(St. Pancras) 
AND PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND HOLIDAY RESORTS 
N GREAT BRITAIN and the NORTH OF 
IRELAN 


Send stamp for set pictorial Post Cards. Apply for 
Guides, Timetables, Maps, etc., to T. Cook & eS 245 
and 1200 Broadway, 563 Fifth Ave., and 649 Madison Ave., 
and for Parcel freight arrangements to all parts of Great 
Britain to Messrs. Thomas Meadows & Co., 81 New St., 
N. Y., or to Midland Railway, Derby, England. 

W. GUY GRANET, General Manager. 


Lusitania...June 17, 4 PM|Carmania....June 27, 2 PM 
Umbria.....June 20, 10 AM|Campania....July 1, 10 AM 
Mauretania..June 24, noon|Etruria.......July 4, 10 AM 


Mauretania | 'i550 ihe soldat” 
Lusitania WEDNESDAY S 


HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE. 
TO FIUME, VIA 

GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 
SF ud, June 18, noon; Aug. 6, Sept. 24 
PANNONIA July 2, noon; Aug. 20 
July 16, noon; Sept. 8 

Vernon H. Brown, Gen’! Agent, 

21-24 State St., Opposite the Battery. 








Summer Trips To 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward Islend and Newfound- 





AROUND THE WORLD 


If you are interested in joining a limited party 
exclusively first class and “everything the best, 
ze can leave the East in September and visit 

onolulu, Japan, China, the Philippines, Burmah 
and India (with or without Egypt, the Nile and 
the Oriental Lands). via San Francisco, 6 mo. tour, 
or 8 mo. tour, Westbound. 


The Grand Around the World Eastbound Tour 


Leaves. Oct. 1; and in addition to other features 
above named, offers the added attraction of a tour 
through the interior of Korea, the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
Zoking. and the Great Wall of China, Old Java, 


and Tonq 





| Write for tnformaton and Literature Free by Mail _| 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 226°FIfth Avenue, N.Y 
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A complete and un- 
excelled service of four 
trains daily in each di- 
rection is maintained via 






















Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The route is most direct, and the train 
service includes the famous electric lighted 


TO North Western Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily at 6:30 p. m. with Pullman drawing 
room and private compartment sleeping cars, buffet smoking 


car, dining car (table d’hote dinner) and 
chair cars. Other trains leave Chicago 
daily at 9:00 a.m., 10:15 p.m. and 3:00 a. m. 
aul THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
Ww. B. cnn 
Ww 


Pass’r Traffic M N.W. te 


Minneapoli: = 
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FIRE 
PROTECTION 


For SUMMER HOTELS 
and HOMES is not com- 
plete without 


“CHILDS” 


Approved Extinguishers 


















Insurance reduced. Fire 
means loss of business. 


7). WHAT A USER SAYS: 


Vice-CHANCELLOR’s OFFICE, 
Tue University oF tHE SoutTx 
Sewanee, TENN. 


Messrs O. J. Childs Co., Utica, N. Y.: 
GENTLEMEN—In a recent fire at Sewanee, your 
extinguishers unquestionably saved property val- 
ued at $40,000 and insured for that amount. As 
it was, the loss will not exceed $450. We ha 
pened to have a supply of Soda and Sulphu 
acid on hand, and with eight onianiase and 
continued recharging we did as g work as a 
fire department could have done. Without the 
extinguishers the case would have been hopeless. 
Very faithfully, 
B. LAWTON WIGGINS, Vice-Chancellor. 


AGENTS WANTED— 
Oo. J. CHILDS COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers Utica, W.Y., 0.8. A. 


















WROUGHT IRON 


FENCE 


And Entrance Gates 


WIRE FENCING 
Ornamental IronWork Tree~ 
Guards, Lawn Furniture Etc 
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DIVIDENDS 


IRVING 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


115 CHAMBERS S8T., N. Y. 


The Trustees have declared a te oy | for the six months 
ending June 30th, 1908, at the rate of 


Four Per Cent. 


per annum, on all sums from $1 A $3,000 entitled thereto, 
payable on and after July 15th, 
Deposits made on or before july 10th will draw interest 


from July ist, 1908. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary. 
H. E. TENER, JR., Chairman of Finance Committee. 








The Bowery Savings Bank 


128 AND 130 BOWERY, 
NEW YORK, June 9, 1908. 


A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. 

per annum has been declared and will be credited 
to depositors on all sums of $5.00 and upward 
and not exceeding $3,000 which shall have been 
deposited at least three months on the first day of 
July next, and will be payable on and after Mon- 
day, July 20th, 1908. 

Money deposited on or before July 10th will 
draw interest from July ist, 1908. 


NRY A. SCHENCK, President. 
K NOX, Comptroller. 
LIDDLE, Secretary. 


HE 
WILLIAM B&. 
JOSEPH G. 








BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


5 @ 7 Park Place, New York 


3th The Board of Trustees have di- 

iL. rected that interest be credited to 

SemAnnwal depositors entitled thereto at the 

end} Tat€ of FOUR (4) per cent. per 

Divid em | payable on and after Paly 
20, 190 


H. F. HUTCHINSON, 
President. 


L. A. STUART, 
Secretary. 


Ss. E. Cor. 6th. Ave. Wings 
INTEREST 7, ans RATE OF FOUR 
CENT. 
0 ositors for the SIX MONTHS 
0 NDING Syc0 30, on all sums 
from $5 to $3,000 entitled thereto un- 
der the by- laws, payable July 20. 
Deposits made on or before JULY 10 will draw 
intereat from JULY 1, 1 
{AMES QUEALAN President, 
ARLES M. DUTCHER, Treas’r. 


. HAMPDEN ROBB, 
NCIS M. BACON, ja, } Secretaries, 














PER gy will be credited de- 








METROPOLITAN 


SAVINGS BANK 
1 and 3 THIRD At AVE. He CRP sas’ Cooper Institute). 


110th DIVIDEND 


NTE oe? R HAL + ty al ne 
” ONE ATH 19 1908, at the rate 


FourPerCent. PerAnnum 


will be credited to depositors en titled thereto.under 
the bylaws of the bank on sums from $5 = $3,000. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JULY 15TH, 
MONEY terest from J 4 < ~-% July 13th 
rom July -1s 
will draw insooens = we ic teties. 
EDWARD SHERER. in eecretary. 


EMPIRE CITY SAVINGS BANK 
231 West 125th St. 


The Trustees bave declared a dividend for the six months 
ending June 30th, 1908, on all deposits entitled thereto, 
under the by-laws, at the rate .of 


FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums from 
$5 TO $3,000 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 


from July Ist. 
ISAAC A. HOPPER, President 
ARTHUR T. TIMPSON, Secretary. 


THE wie HAVE DECLARED A SEMI-AN- 
L DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF, 
posited on or before July 10 


jo) a will draw interest from July 1. 


WILLIAM E. Taare President. 
OMAS R. EBERT, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings hnstitution 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest FOUR. Per Cent. 


Credited July 1st, pay- 














per annum on all deposits en- 
titled thereto according to 
the by-laws from $5 up to 
$7,000. P payable on _ caer 
onday, July 20. Money de- 





Per annum, from $5 to $3,000. 
able July 16th or any time later. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 
SAVINGS BANK 


t t' t. and Colurnbus Circle 
int. eo | SUR at the rate of 





oir 

per annum, in oo R By-laws, on all 
*Depostta ~ AA ee cow ingeres 
L. A. CHENEY, Sec’y. 


Y SOB resident, 











iterest 
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pay- 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 8th, 1908. 
A dividend of Five Per Cent. on the capital stock of 
the NEW YORK & HARLEM M RAILROAD COMPANY will 
be paid by the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Company, lessee, (Under the provisions of the con- 
tract between the two companies), at this office on the Ist 
day of July next to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on the 15th inst. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAIL COMPA 


NY. 

Office of the Treasdrer, New York, June 10th, 1908. 

note BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company, at 
eeting held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND 
ONE- QUARTER PER CPNT. on its capital stock, payable 
at this office on the 15th day of July next, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Tuesday, the 23d inst. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY, 
115 Broadway, New York, June 4th, 1908. 

A regular quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable on July Ist, 
1908, to stockholders of record at the close of business June 
20th, 1908, was this day duly declared. 

The transfer books of the company will be closed from 
June 20th, 1908, at the close of business, to July 2d, 1908, 
at nine o’clock A. M. 

DAVID W. ARMSTRONG, JR., Secretary. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, June 9th, 1908. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors a regular quar- 
terly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. was 
declared, payable on and after June 30th, 1908, to the 
stockholders of record on Saturday, June 13th, 1908, at 
one o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, June 13th, 
1908, at one o’clock P. M., and + ae on Wednesday, 
July ist, 1908, at 10 o’clock A. 

FRED'K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York, June 9th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the preferred stock of the company, payable at 
this office on July 15th, 1908, to the preferred stockholders 
of record at the close of business on June 30th, 1908. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 36. 

A quarterly dividend of TWO PDR CENT. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared, payable July 15th, 
1908, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 26th, 1908. 
CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 











The Western Union Telegraph Company 
New York, June 10th, 1908. 
DIVIDEND NO. 157. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT. upon the Capital 
Stock of this Company, payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 15th day of July next, to shareholders 
of record at the close of the transfer books on the 20th 
day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst. and be reopened on the morn- 
ing of the 22d day of June instant. 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 








TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Iowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 


DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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THE MAYOR OF CLEVELAND 


TOM L. JOHNSON 


President of this bank, made it possible for 
us to offer to the public the newest, safest, 
and most convenient method of handling 
savings deposits ever devised. 


OUR BANK MONEY ORDER PLAN 
OF BANKING BY MAIL 
















safeguards the depositor under every con- 
dition, eliminates the clumsy, out-of-date, 
unsafe pass bock method and gives you in- 
stead a Certifi¢ate of Deposit—a Certified 
Check, bearing 


4% INTEREST 
CASHABLE ANYWHERE— 
AT ANY TIME. 


By our method your money is always on 
deposit, working for you day and night, yet 
always in your possession ready for instant 
use when needed. 

Can you imagine a more ideal plan for 
the placing of your savings? We want you 
to know more about it, and if you contem- 
plate opening a savings account with any 
bank, you owe it to yourself to investigate 
our plan. 

































WRITE NOW—TO-DAY, FOR BOOKLET ‘'N.’’ 







THE DEPOSITORS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


TOM L. JOHNSON, President 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








THE INDEPENDENT 





TO HOLDERS OF 


General Mortgage Four and One-Half 
Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 


Chicago Consolidated 
Traction Co. 


Issued under its Mortgage dated December 1, 1899: 


In view of the default in payment of the instalment of 
interest due June 1, 1908, on the general mortgage bonds 
of Chicago Consolidated Traction Company, and at the re- 
quest of the owners of a large amount of said bonds, the 
undersigned have consented to act .as a Committee for the 
protection of the interests of all of said bondholders who 
shall become parties to am agreement dated May 20, 1908, 
which bas been executed by the Committee and lodged 
with Central Trust Company of New York, the depositary 
therein named. Copies of the said agreement may be ob- 
tained at the offce of the said depositary. 54 Wall Street, 
New York City. or from the secretary of the Committee. 

In the judgment of the Committee the interests of the 
general mortgage bondholders demand concerted action 
for their a and it therefore requests an immediate 

said bonds with er oft yer TRUST 
NEW YORK, Street, New York 

3 . ILLINOIS TRUST AND WgAVINGS BANK, 235 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. All bonds must be de- 
posited in negotiable form and must bear the coupon 
maturing June 1, 1908, and all subsequent coupons. Cer- 
tificates will be issued for bonds deposited. 


Dated, New York, June 11, 1908. 


. yaLtace. Chairman, 
H “4 
RY A. 
UNCEY KEEP. 

RLES G. DAWES. 
Committee. 





F. L. BABCOCK, Secretary, 


54 Wail Street, New York City. 
her ak LARKIN # RATHBONE, 
Cc. KRAUTHOFF, 
Couneel, 





ILL you let us send you, free of all 
cost, our booklet on 


THE INVESTMENT AND SAFEGUARDING 
OF SAVINGS ? 


It will interest you. It may profit you, 

This Company pays 6 per cent. in- 
terest on two year Certificates of De- 
posit—and 5 per cent. on Savings 
Accounts—subject to withdrawal with- 
out notice. First mortgage security 
back of every dollar deposited. 

Write to-day for-the book. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


1048 Calvert Bullding 
Semen 


—— 














BALTIMORE, MD. 











TO HOLDERS OF 


First Mortgage Four Per Cent. 
Fifty Year Gold Bonds 
e 


Wabash Pittsburg Terminal 
Railway Company 


Referring to its notice dated June 2, 1908, the Com- 
mittee acting under the deposit agreement dated June 3, 
1908, has fixed July 8, 1908, as the date on or before 
which first mortgage bonds and coupons must be de- 
posited with the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street, New York City, or OLD 
COLONY TRUST COMPANY, Ames Building, Boston, 
the depositaries named in said agreement. Copies of said 
agreement may be obtained from the depositaries or from 
the secretary of the Committee. 

Dated New York, June 12, 1908. 

J. N. WALLACE, Chairman; 
PAUL MORTON 


HALEY FISKE, 
HARRY BRONNER, 


GEO. P. BUTL ER 
” Committee. 
FRANKLIN L. BABCOCK, Secretary, 
54 Wall Street, New York, N. Y 


JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, 
Counsel. 





Carefull ney First Mortgage 
6% Net Loans. Y interest paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write fos eee 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY, 
wsenen. Kansas 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


ey ee 





ASSETS .... ° $29,845,723.08 
LIABILITIES 28,286,361.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every , polley, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 
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